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then ~ 
I will ! SAID THE LITTLE RED HEN 


“Who will plant the wheat?’’ 
asked the Little Red Hen. 


‘Not I,’’ said the cat, the dog and the pig. 


"Then I will,”’ said the Little Red Hen. 
And she did. 


In this familiar fable for children 

is concentrated the spirit that made America 
great. The spirit, not of talking, waiting 

or watching, but of doing. 


It was ‘‘I will’? men and women who 
conquered our wildernesses, developed our 
resources, built our giant industrial system. 


It was the doers who worked, set aside 
part of their earnings, invested ...and thus 
provided “growing money” for the greatest 
expansion of wealth and well-being 

that mankind has ever known. 


At any time, in any country, wealth is created 
only by those who will. They are the 
producers. They make the wheels turn — 
what’s more, they even provide the wheels! 


As a nation, we must see to it that our people 
are given every encouragement to earn, 

and to employ profitably the surplus their efforts 
produce. This is the time-proved process 

by which we add to the number of factories, 
machines and men that keep busy 

producing goods. 

And only by producing more goods do we 
increase the wealth and improve the 

well-being of all our people. 





TO THE INVESTOR WHO WILL’: From its 155 years 
as the nation’s principal market place for securities, the 
New York Stock Exchange has learned this: This market 
serves investors best, and the nation best, when its facil- 
ities are used responsibly —when securities are bought 
and sold solely on the basis of facts. Not tips, not 
rumors. FACTS! 
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MINERALS & ational 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the Board 
of Directors on October 20, 1947, as 
follows: 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 23rd 
Consecutive Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock Regu- 
lar Quarterly Dividend of Forty Cents 
(40c) per share. . 
30th dividends are payable December 
30, 1947, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 12, 
1947, 
Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. 

Robert P. Resch, 


Vice President and Treasurer. 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate Potash Fertilizer Chemicals 














Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 14, 
1947 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable December 19, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 9, 1947. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 9, 1947. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


November 14, 1947. 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“ THEATRES EVERYWHERE " 
November 19th, 1947 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 37%4c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 31st, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 11th, 1947 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 








dHNS 


iw Johns-Manville 
JM 


Corporation 
PRODUCTS DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a year-end 
dividend of 55¢ per share on the Common 
Stock payable Decemb« 11, 1947. to holders 
of record December 1, 147 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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CREDIT CONTROLS... Chairman Eccles of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in criticizing President Truman’s 
anti-inflation program proposed that Congress fight 
‘prices by deflating the nation’s money and credit 
supplies. To accomplish this, Mr. Eccles urged that 
‘the Reserve Board be given authority to require 
rcoommercial banks to set up a new “special reserve 
fund” out of their deposits. These special reserves 
‘would not be available for lending, hence they would 
‘turtail the banks’ powers to expand credit. 
In addition to recommending higher bank reserve 
Tequirements, Mr. Eccles also called for increased pro- 
Muctivity including longer working hours for labor; 
suspension of future demands for wage increases; a 
‘hold-the-price policy by business; decreased Govern- 
Ment spending with as big a budget surplus as pos- 
sible; no tax cuts, and, in general, adoption of a 
deflationary fiscal policy by the Federal Government. 
All of which is a neat package of genuine inflation- 
combating steps. If they could be carried out, infla- 
tion would soon cease to be a problem. Alas the pros- 
pects are dim, in the light of every-day realities, 
that productivity can suddenly be stepped up sub- 
stantially ; that labor will forego additional wage de- 
ent | Mands; that business will voluntarily hold the price 
. | line all across the board; that there will be a real 
nic f cut in Government spending. This being so, Mr. 
Eccles’ proposal to curtail bank credit deserves spe- 
clal attention. 
wre Indubitably the private use of banking credit has 
added and is adding heavily to the inflationary pres- 
sures which are distorting our economy and compli- 
tate the European aid program, though there is no 
unanimity as to the actual degree of potency of this 
inflation factor. While this may be a matter of de- 
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bate, it seems beyond question desirable at this time 
that some effective restraints on any undue expan- 
sion of bank credit be developed. The increase in 
consumer loans, enormous as it has been since the 
war, is merely one of the points that loom large in 
this equation. Inventory loans, mortgage loans and 
personal loans are likely to be of equal importance. 
Even certain types of production loans, such as those 
which finance new facilities that come into effective 
use only several years hence, are adding to infla- 
tionary pressure since they absorb current produc- 
tion and divert goods from a tight market where 
they are needed urgently and immediately. And still 
less justified would seem the large-scale use of bank 
credit in commodity speculation. If such use is ram- 
pant, as the Administration appears to believe, 
prompt remedial measures would be in order. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s advisory council, 
composed of leading private bankers, has branded 
Mr. Eccles’ proposal to curtail bank credit as a “step 
toward socialization of banking.” This view strikes 
one as rather extreme. The fact remains that bank 
credit expansion has been a powerful inflationary 
force and that any weakening of this force, at this 
time, might be a constructive move. But the question 
may be asked whether voluntary credit controls, as- 
sisted perhaps by more stringent bank examinations, 
might not be more suitable than coercive controls. 
Caution in bank lending clearly is called for, and it is 
precisely in banking quarters where the best under- 
standing of the problem must prevail. 


CANADIAN GOLD SUBSIDY .. . Somewhere, finally, 
something has been done for gold! Canada, fighting 
a losing battle to save some of her rapidly dwindling 
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dollar reserves, has come through with a drastic 
prescription to cure what seemed an almost hopeless 
situation, including heavy import restrictions de- 
signed to cut buying in the United States by $500 
million in 1948. The program and its far-reaching 
effect on U. S. business will be discussed in detail 
in our next issue. Interestingly, it also included a 
three-year gold subsidy of $7 a fine ounce to stimu- 
late gold production. 

Yet Canadian gold producers are already complain- 
ing. They consider the subsidy too low. What’s 
worse, the subsidy is being offered only for gold 
produced above the amount of output in the year 
ending June 30, 1947. Still the Canadian Government 
hopes that output will be sufficiently boosted to per- 
mit sizeable additional gold exports to this country, 
gaining just that much more in badly needed dollar 
exchange. 

Canada’s action confounds the prophets who not 
so long ago predicted devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar by a 10% to 15% hike in the Canadian gold 
price. Paying a subsidy on gold production, and a 
limited one at that, is far from the same thing. The 
most that can be made of it by proponents of higher 
gold prices is to hope that it may merely be a fore- 
runner of more direct action. But this, too, may 
prove an idle hope. As previously pointed out in 
this column, currency devaluation provides no lasting 
cure for Canada’s monetary ills. 

It would not surprise if American gold producers, 
long clamoring for a higher gold price, would take 
new heart from Canada’s action and resume their 
campaign for a higher gold price. The trouble is 
that we need neither dollars nor gold. There is an 
oversupply of both, and what’s really scarce is goods. 
Manipulating the gold price can offer no cure for 
that. Rather than needing more gold, one of our 
current worries is how to “sterilize” incoming gold 
so as to keep it out of the credit-expanding mone- 
tary stock. Otherwise any increase of the gold in- 
flow provides just that much more inflationary tinder. 

That is how the Canadian gold bonus will affect 
us, and one understands that Washington doesn’t 
like it a bit. There may even be official protests. The 
International Monetary Fund, unconsulted and taken 
unawares, would also like to have more details. The 
Canadian action runs directly counter to the Fund’s 
aim of halting international trade in the yellow metal 
at higher than the official $35 per ounce rate. Under 
the new scheme, Canadian mines will get $42 an 
ounce for their excess-production. If other gold pro- 
ducing nations should follow Canada’s example, a 
new situation would arise that were bound to be 
thoroughly disliked here. 


PAYMENT IN KIND... The suggestion made in the 
Herter Committee report that the food, fuel and 
fertilizer shipped to Europe under the long range 
European recovery program should be considered as 
a long term investment by the United States rather 
than gifts has a good deal of merit though the idea 
conflicts sharply with the thinking of other Wash- 
ington foreign aid planners. 

The committee proposes that repayment be made. 
as far as practicable, in the form of strategic and 
critical materials for stockpiling, to compensate for 
the raw materials used up by us in producing the 


commodities that Europe needs, and of which we & 


not possess large and sufficient reserves for security 
purposes. In developing this idea, the committee was 
aware that production of strategic metals and min. 
erals in Western Europe is considerably less than 
the overall requirements of that area. It therefore 
suggested that these materials should be secured 
from Europe’s colonial dependencies rather than 
from Europe itself, and to this end further recom. 
mends investment of American capital of several 
hundred million dollars to finance such colonial pro. 
duction. Out of such production, repayment in form 
of strategic materials could be stretched over a 
period of ten to twenty years. 

As stated initially, this plan has all the earmarks 
of a practical approach to the European aid prob- 
lem—from our standpoint. Whether it would prove 
feasible is, however, another question. Preemption of 
such strategic materials production abroad for pur- 
poses of repaying the millions or billions that will 
be spent under the aid program might seriously cur- 
tail—in the future—exports of the respective coun- 
tries and areas that will be badly needed for the cre- 
ation of dollar exchange in payment of future re 
quirements of American goods and materials. If so, 
it might prolong the dollar shortage from which 
these countries now suffer and which is the prime 
reason why they now need our help. In short, by 
mortgaging their future exports, these countries and 
areas might find it difficult to maintain future ex- 
change stability. The proposal of the Herter Com- 
mittee therefore should be carefully weighed in re- 
spect to its longer range implications. 


THE TAX OUTLOOK . . . There is every reason to 


believe that Congress will again pass a bill next year 
to reduce taxes. It is less certain whether the Presi- 
dent will veto it. In Administration quarters lately 
there have been qualified expressions favoring tax 
cuts provided there will remain a budget surplus 
over and above the increased costs of aiding Europe 
and reasonable public debt reduction. It would not be 
surprising if, in an election year, a suitable formula 
can be found to make feasible at least some tax relief. 

There are other encouraging aspects of the tax 
outlook. Treasury Secretary Snyder is known to 
favor a series of readjustments in the tax law before 
a general reduction of income tax rates is under- 
taken. Among these readjustments, the most sig- 
nificant — from a stockholder’s viewpoint — is his 
recommendation that correction of “double taxation” 
of corporate income paid out in dividends be taken 
up by Congress. So far the Treasury has been hostile 
to this idea, chiefly for want of what it considers a 
suitable “alternate” scheme. 

The apparent willingness to have the matter taken 
up by Congress seems to indicate a change of heart 
that must be greatly welcomed. Double taxation has 
long been condemned as a gross inequity which it un- 
doubtedly is. Any change in the tax law that will 
reduce taxes on dividend income would be an ex- 
tremely favorable development for corporate stock- 
holders, and therefore a highly constructive stock 
market factor. It should go far towards reviving in- 
vestor interest in common stocks, at present re- 
stricted by the joint impact of double taxation and 
high income tax rates. 
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As g See Ot | BY ROBERT GUISE 


Labor Revolt Against Communism 


~ 
> violence of communist-fomented strikes 
and riots in France and Italy is a direct measure of 
the growing opposition to communism in these and 
most other European countries. This is becoming 
daily clearer. Resistance to the spread of com- 
munism is rapidly crystallizing and in inverse ratio, 
the subversive actions of communist groups are in- 
creasing in frequency and frenzy in an attempt to 
meet this threat to communist expansion. 
The communists, in 


munist-controlled unions. Anti-communists in the 
French labor movement are making a determined 
bid to break the red stranglehold from which they 
are suffering. They have no desire to be part of a 
social struggle that seems to identify them with 
the Cominform and place them in direct opposition 
to the Marshall program from which they hope so 
much for their country. What’s going on today is, 
in effect, a revolt against communist leadership of 
the labor movement. 


short, have been los- “UNITED IT STANDS—DIVIDED IT FALLS” The strike in France 


ing ground, and for 
reasons that are only 
too obvious. The people 
everywhere, and espe- 
cially the working 
classes, have seen 
what communism 
means, what it has 
done to the countries 
and governments of 
the Russian border 
nations that have come 
under communist sway. 
Secondly, the Truman 
doctrine and the Mar- 
shall plan have given 
hope to weak nations 
that they do not stand 
alone in their struggle 
against Moscow. Above 
all, people are fed up 
with violence and dis- 
order. The wish for 
peace and normalcy is 
strong, hence the 
growing revolt against 
anything that stands 
in the way of peace 
and order. 
Developments in 





has already greatly 
weakened communist 
influence among the 
working classes, just 
as Russian actions 
elsewhere have been 
thoroughly detri- 
mental to the Soviet 
cause. So unpopular, 
in fact, have become 
the communist parties 
in certain countries 
that they are forced 
to hide behind new 
names. Despite such 
subterfuge, attempts 
to foster communism 
are failing in many 
areas, and the violence 
and hysteria of the 
red tactics directly re- 
flect this fact. 

The trend towards 
opposition to commu- 
nism, now crystalliz- 
ing particularly in 
France’s critical strug- 
gle, is growing be- 
cause it is widely 
realized that the com- 


France, now hastening Marcus in the New York Times mon people can expect 


to a critical climax, 

are typical of this trend. The bulk of French labor, 
conscious of communist instigation of the present 
strikes, is thoroughly opposed to the use of trade 
unions as political instruments through communist 
control of the labor movement. French labor recog- 
hizes this as the major issue behind the current 
strike wave, and resents it. 

This resentment has found positive expression, 
aming at breaking red control of the French labor 
movement. It accounted for the hesitating develop- 
ment of the present strikes which found no support 
among strong minority groups. It found expression 
in the communist party’s loss of political control in 
Many municipalities, in a substantial decline of the 
communist party press, and in the withdrawal of 
many thousands of members from certain com- 
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nothing from it. They 
are repelled by the terror that rules the communist- 
ridden nations on Russia’s borders, and_ they 
are thoroughly dissatisfied with riots and upheavals 
at home which only impose additional hardships in 
their already diffcult lives. This attitude is harden- 
ing, and as it does, it strengthens particularly the 
hand of the now growing labor revolt against red 
supremacy in labor unions. 

The great bulk of workers, almost everywhere, 
are neither communists nor socialists but primarily 
trade unionists. In France, they have been following 
their leaders—communist leaders as they were—as 
a matter of union discipline but realizing the danger 
of such a course, they are now resisting strongly. 
They know they are being misled, and they resent 
the role that communist (Please turn to page 270) 
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Individual Movements Shaping Market Pattern 


We think the chances are against important 
extension of the late November softness in 
stock prices at this time, but see little basis 


for more than a reasonably typical year-end 
BY A. T. 


be stock market remains on the defensive. 
There was enough retreat in the last week of No- 
vember to wipe out the preceding week’s small rally, 
leaving the Dow industrial average just about where 
it was when our last previous analysis was written 
a fortnight ago but with the rail average retaining 
a small net gain for the same period. The most 
strongly defined trend continued to be that in utili- 
ties, the Dow average thereof falling to within a 
fraction of the bear-market low of last May. Most 
other composite measures of utility prices are in 
divergence with this, showing new bear-market lows 
at November’s close, and by clear-cut margins. 

A fair number of industrials have recently been 
making individual new lows for the year; but that, 
and the utility decline, represents minority perform- 
ance in what is still a market of stocks. The great 
majority of stocks continue to mill around in a 
fairly restricted trading range, as they have done 
all year. The range has been substantially narrower 


rally. Uncertainty on Congressional decisions 
may outweigh the excellent medium-term 
business outlook. A cautious and selective 


investment policy is still recommended. 


MILLER 


since the July recovery highs were made in the 
averages, than it was during the first half of the 
year. It will, of course, not remain so indefinitely; 
but neither would it be surprising if it continued 
for a considerable further time. On the one hand, 
as regards business, earnings and dividends, the 
environment is about as favorable as it can get, and 
it has failed to put the averages to new recovery 
highs. On the other hand, it is questionable whether 
a significant liquidating move can be induced except 
by a visible business slump; and this is still ‘‘around 
the corner,” some months away at the worst. 


Results For 1947 To Date 


The averages have traveled a great distance up 
and down in 1947 to date, with largely negative net 
result. The Dow industrials, with eleven months of 
the year gone by, are about 1.2% above where they 
stood last December 31. On balance, the rail average 

has lost a moderate amount of ground, 
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the utilities an important amount. Our 
weekly index of 304 stocks has had a 
range of approximately 37 points since 
the start of this year, and now stands 
a little under half-way in that range, 
but roughly 8% under where it was at 
the end of last year. 

In the market’s sharp decline in the 
late summer and early autumn of 1946, 
speculative stocks fell more greatly 
than better-grade equities, as_ they 
always do in such an adjustment. It 
may be significant that 1947 has 
brought a further deterioration in 
their relative market positions. As 
compared with .1946 closing levels, our 
weekly index of 100 high-price stocks 
is now down roughly 6%, while the 
index of 100 low-price stocks is down 
about 12%. Aside from some degree 
of year-end rally, in line with strong 
seasonal precedent, the chances for a 
vigorous market recovery cannot be 
considered good while speculative con- 
fidence is so anemic as the behavior of 
the low-price stock index in recent 
months implies. 

We have noted before that during 
the greater part of bull and bear 
markets, speculative stocks lead the 
way. At the culmination of the 1942- 
1946 bull market, the index of 100 
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Fiow-price stocks topped out 





nearly 16 weeks ahead of the YEARLY RANGE 
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high-price stocks. Its per- 
formance having been pro- 
phetic at a major turning 
point, its further slow weak- 
ening in position, relative to 
the high-priced stocks, can- 
not be prudently ignored or 
rationalized. In the event 
that an extension of the 
May, 1947 bear-market lows 
lies somewhere ahead, there 
is wide room for percentage 
decline in virtually all stocks, 
but especially so in the low- 
priced isues because, as com- 
pared with average 1936- 
1939 prices they are still at 
a far more advanced posi- 
tion than higher-price stocks. 

However, there is nothing 
of immediacy in the indica- 
tions heretofore cited. For 
the year through November 
the low-price stock index 
had a range of about 59 
points, and now _ stands 
roughly 40 points below the 
high and 19 points above the 
low — or considerably lower 
in the range than is the in- 
dex of high-price stocks or 
the composite index. But the 
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margin above the extreme 

low is a relatively comfor- og 
table one; and, for that mat- i€ 
ter, none of our three main - 


indexes has so far broken 





the intermediate support 
levels represented by the i 
September reaction lows. 


The same is true of the Dow industrial average, 
while the Dow rails have thus far extended their 
September closing low by only a couple of cents. 


The Influence Of Tax Selling 


We are in the period when many investors and 
traders are registering short-term losses for tax- 
reduction purposes. This has undoubtedly been an 
influence working against the market. Tax opera- 
tions will continue through December, but we are 
now very close to the time of seasonal improvement 
in market defenses and the beginning of year-end 
rise in prices. Volume on the latest sell-off has been 
light. While there may be a big margin for error 
in extremely short-range market opinions, our own 
Impression is that this immediate phase of decline 
is either over or pretty nearly so. We are not con- 
vinced, in short, that the late November softness is 
likely to mushroom into a vigorous extension of the 
retreat from the October rally highs. Apart from 
tax operations, we therefore do not advise any gen- 
eral selling by those who have established about 
50% reserves as advised at higher levels some weeks 
ago; nor are the potentialities of year-end rally, 
especially in broadness, assured enough to warrant 
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any general buying. 

As indicated by our chart, the degree of support 
underneath the market has narrowed to a precarious 
extent. However, demand still remains dominant. 
There has been insufficient confidence to stimulate 
any aggressive buying, while tax selling has ‘in- 
creased the pressure against the margin of support. 
The reading on the chart calls for caution and the 
maintenance of cash reserves. 

Recent market action, on the whole, has to be 
considered definitely disappointing as regards the 
apparent inability of the list to capitalize on strik- 
ingly good business, earnings and dividend news. If 
a market cannot go up importantly on this kind of 
news, one must wonder when, and on what basis, it 
can go up. The early 1948 economic environment, 
although likely to remain favorable, can hardly be 
more stimulating to the market than was that of 
the last quarter of 1947. With the year-end dividend 
flood out of the way, the news of market interest 
probably will be made mainly by Congress, by for- 
eign developments, by price inflation tendencies, and 
by wage disputes and settlements in the “third 
round.” 

The market has shown no inclination to respond 
bullishly to price inflation, (Please turn to page 270) 
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Qaentitying genu- 
ine business growth 
in an inflationary pe- 


n an ; : ; JItimate 
riod is a difficult task. situations where cur va inde 
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in severe distortion of still show an excep table 
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figures in company re- promise that some dif i110; 4) 
ports has reached a Bv E. A. KRAUSS it at least will be per aap 19. 
point where it is im- eat Ria : manently retainedp owth 
possible to distin- That would be genv- unsidor 
guish clearly between ine growth, the facBriaging 
real business expansion and merely inflated book- tor so eagerly sought by every investor. tain one 
keeping items without any real growth factor behind It must immediately be admitted that the formul mndy re 
them. suggested in the foregoing is by no means foolprooi, ain 
nor can it be scientifically accurate. It should hov- Morabl 
Apparent versus Real Growth ever provide a supplementary and useful approach ti dn 


the problem, a usable yardstick despite the many tions m: 

Thus on the surface at least, when looking at cur- variations of conditions that must necessarily be The : 
rent sales figures, nearly every corporation has be- taken into consideration when applying it. 
come a “growth company,” for almost all show a Since the degree of inflation we have had so far 
distinct and often tremendous increase in sales vol- can be fairly well measured, it is relatively simple 
ume compared with prewar. Some of this volume _ to select an “invariable” yardstick when attempting 
gain, usually an impressive part, represents a real to measure real sales gain. Nor is it too important, 
increase in physical volume indicative of current for the purpose of this study, that this yardstick be 
boom conditions in our economy. But some, on the scientifically accurate. What is far more essential is 
other hand, is pure price inflation; thus if we strip that it is not applied indiscriminately, under excli- 


chemica 
growth 

it stand 
qualifica 
group. I 
edly av 
sumed ; 


current high sales volumes of their inflationary as- sion of important qualifying conditions that must be ae 
pects, we come far closer to identifying real sales considered when drawing conclusions. more th 
progress. Thus we have assumed that today’s dollar hafiive gig 

Some of this of course is abnormal and has no about half the purchasing power of the 1939 dollar. admitte 
lasting significance. It merely reflects the boom and_ This assumption is supported by the rise in thel Amor 


in due time will wholly or partly disappear as more wholesale price index, in the cost of living and othe fit sche: 
normal business conditions develop. But some of the related measures. Actual dollar depr eciation, on this compan: 
gain will be permanent, representing genuine basis, would come to between 45% and 50%; for thefmowth 
growth. How much—will depend on the growth fac- sake of facilitating our calculations, we have chosen}, 


; ; 4 “Saye : ; would a 
tor inherent in a given company. It is impossible to the latter ratio. We then have adjusted estimated sibilitie: 
measure or even guess with any hope of accuracy 1947 sales volume of selected companies in varioUS}iillers 
the degree of genuine growth that might be ex- industries for this “inflation factor.” The result, afhikine 
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shown in the accompanying tabulation, is quite re- 
ealing, though subject to definite qualifications in a 
ood many instances. The companies covered, inci- 
jentally, have been selected at random, without any 
hreconceived ideas as to possible growth indications. 
' The sharp increases over 1939 sales, on an ad- 
justed basis, shown for the automobile accessories 











Poroup naturally reflect the extremely active postwar 


MEbusiness of this industry, the heavy demand for 






















narts—both original and replacement. Yet we must 
onsider that 1939 was not a particularly outstand- 
ing year. If we compare adjusted 1947 volume with 
1941 volume, there is little if any sales gain. borg- 
Varner makes the relatively best showing, but then 
this company has always had very definite growth 
haracteristics. 


Applying the Yardstick 


Among automobile manufacturers, deflating sales 
produces a rather poor showing on the part of 
Chrysler and General Motors. The percentage increase 
over 1939 is relatively moderate and comparison 
with 1941 is disappointing. This of course is largely 
due to the fact that automobile production is not 
only materially below capacity but in terms of unit 
output has not yet fully matched high prewar levels. 
Ultimate further sales expansion is unquestioned. Of 
the independents, both Nash-Kelvinator and Stude- 
baker show relatively better progress. Their prob- 
lem will be to retain as much of the postwar market 
as they can; potential growth aspects here are un- 
deniable though by no means certain of realization. 

In the building materials group, Flintkote makes 
by far the best showing among the companies tabu- 
lated. On an adjusted basis, 1947 sales are some 
111% above those of 1939 and show a good increase 
wer 1941 as well, pointing to definite long-term 
growth possibilities. In the broadest sense perhaps, 
considering the prospective building boom, the entire 


‘Pouilding materials group can be endowed with cer- 


tain growth characteristics, but the expansion al- 
ready realized by Flintkote is impressive. The poor 
showing of Lone Star Cement is largely due to con- 
siderably below capacity operation of the cement in- 
dustry so far this year. Indications are that opera- 
tions may be stepped up substantially in 1948. 

The excellent showing of Dow Chemical in the 
chemical group merely confirms the well-known 
growth aspects of this concern. On a relative basis, 
it stands out among the others. But one important 
qualification must be made regarding the entire 
group. Price inflation in the chemical fiield undoubt- 
ely averages considerably less than the 50% as- 


*fsumed ; there are likely to be wide variations in this 


respect among the numerous products of this versa- 
tile industry. Adjusted sales therefore can be no 
more than a highly theoretical figure. Still the rela- 
live showing of the various companies, even on this 
admittedly imperfect basis, is not without interest. 
Among the distillers, the tremendous volume gain 
if Schenley attests to the enormous growth of this 
company in recent years. In the future, the rate of 
stowth undoubtedly will slacken materially but it 
would appear premature to assume that growth pos- 
‘bilities have been exhausted. Sales figures of dis- 
tillers have of course been swelled by the substantial 
hiking of liquor taxes that occurred during the 
beriod covered; this is an important consideration, 
minimizing the percentage gain shown. Yet growth, 
and if only past growth, is the outstanding charac- 
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1939 

Automobile Accessories: 
~ Borg Warner... $ 64 

Briggs & Stratton. SS 
Clark Equipment 12” 
~ Doehler-Jarvis 14 
“Smith, A. O. 20 
~ Timken Roller Bearing 40 
Automobile Manufacturers: 
‘Chrysler ‘ 550 

~ General Motors .- 1,377 

~ Nash-Kelvinator 73 

~ Studebaker 82 

Building: 

Celotex .. 12 

~ Flintkote 17 

~ Johns-Manville 52 

~ Lone Star Cement 21 

Chemicals: : 

Air Reduction : 28 

~ Columbian Carbon 15 
~ Dow Chemical 27 

DuPont de Nemours 299 

Distillers: 

~ National Distillers 65 

~ Schenley 74 

<_< 

American Home Products 32 

~ Bristol Myers aoe 5 

~ Gillette Safety Razor 18 

~ Parke, Davis 33 

Sterling Drug 39 

Electrical Equipment: 

~ General Electric _. 305 
‘ Square D " 7 
| Westinghouse Electric 175 
| Food: 

Corn Products Refining 56 
| General Foods wens VSG 
| Libby, McNeill & Libby 73 
| Standard Brands 109 
| Stokely Van Camp i 19 
| House Furnishings: 
| Armstrong Cork 5! 

is Bigelow Sanford ........... 25 
~ Rheem 9 

Simmons : 39 

Machinery—Farm Equipment: 
~ Allis Chalmers 74 
% Case, J. I...... a) 
~ Deere & Co. 70 
| International Harvester 213 
| Oliver 19 
| Machinery—General: 

__ Bliss, E. W. 8 
7 Bucyrus Erie ae . 14 
Ps Caterpillar Tractor 58 
~ Fairbanks Morse 25 

Link Belt _..... 23 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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—Net Sales ‘$ Million) —— 











Worthington Pump &Mchy. 20 


1941 


$19 


__ 10 


36 
29 
47 
90 


888 
2,437 
122 
116 


20 
27 
93 
31 


54 
2! 
47 


503 


97 
122 


18 
23 
39 
48 


679 
27 
369 


85 
180 
105 
120 


79 
39 
20 
63 


122 
39 
125 
365 
28 


34 
26 
102 
48 
45 
47 


Est. 
1947 


$276 
20 
58 
60 
92(a) 
130 


1,320 


3,600 


r 


250 
244 


44 
72 
128 
46 


84 

40 
130(a) 
760 


250 
548 (a) 


124 


54 
70 
130 


1,100 
34 
660 


180 
396 
130 
290 
107(a) 


134 
58 
58 

116 


80 
180 
740 

70 


” 34 
54 
180 
80 
80 
86 


*—Y, decline of adjusted 1947 from 1939 sales. 


(a)—Actual figures reported 








Adj.t 
1947 


$138 
10 
29 
30 
46 
65 


660 
1,800 
125 
122 


22 
36 
64 
23 


42 
20 
65 
380 


125 
274 


62 
22 
27 
35 
65 


550 
17 
330 


90 
198 

65 
145 

53.5 


67 
29 
29 
58 


100 
40 
90 

370 
35 


17 
27 
90 

40 
40 
43 


of Adj. 
1947 Over 
1939 Sales 


115.5% 
100.0 
141.9 
114.0 
130.0 
62.5 


20.0 
30.7 
Fla 
49.8 


83.3 
111.7 
23.1 
vo 


50.0 
33.3 
141.0 
27.0 


92.3 
270.0 


93.8 
46.6 
50.0 

6.1 
66.7 


80.4 
143.0 
88.6 


60.8 
36.6 
10.9* 
33.0 
182.0 


31.4 
16.0 
221.0 
48.8 


35.2 
90.5 
28.6 
73.8 
84.2 


M25 


93.0 
Soci 
60.0 
74.0 
115.0 


t—Adijusted for inflation of the dollar on the bosis of 1947 dollar 
equal to '/2 the 1939 dollar. 





































































% Increase 
—Net Sales ($ Million)—-__— of Adj. 
Est. Adj.t 1947 Over 
19891941 1947 1947 1939Sales 
Meat Packing & Milk Products: 
Armour & Co... - 15 926 1,900 950 329 _ 
Beatrice Foods . Lee oe 85 6: 88 375 
~ Borden Co. . on 209-259 «600-300 43.5 
__ National Dairy Prodecte._ 321 431 900 ) 450 40.2 
~ Wilson & Co... 273° ©«372—Sts«t 333 220-3 
Office Sar E Seay x 
__ Burroughs ... a ae ae ee 
International Bus. Mach... 40 63 140-70 ——75.0 
National Cash Register. 40 ar) 130 6 62.5 ; 
~ Remington Rand .... i ae 77 140. 70 _ 63.0 = 
: oe oe } 
~ Barnsdall Oil 10 i 24 12 20.0 
_ Gulf Oil .. 277, (338750375 35.4 
~ Skelly Oil . as 3304610. 55 OT 
~ Standard Oil of Calif. . 178 205 500 250 405 | 
~ Standard Oil of N. J... 934 978 2,000 1,000 7.1 | 
Paper: ia _ ; 
~ Champion Paper & Fibre.. 20 30  68(a) 34 70.0 
~ International Paper ..... 122 214 404 202, 65.6 
__ Kimberly Clark . 2 37 88 44 57.3 
__ Scott Paper... ca ee a a 
“Union Bag & Paper... 18-28-60 aT 
Railway Equipment: : ae - - = 
_ American Brake Shoe........ wee oe 51 ¥ 106 = 3112.0 
~ American Car & Foundry _ 24 67 __132(a) 66 175.0 © 
~ American Locomotive .. 22 4 £#$98 49 (225 
__ Westinghouse Aibrobe 8 55 80 40 122.1 
Retail—General Mdse.: _ - ah -: 
Grant, W. T... 104 131 190 958 
_ Kress, S. H... 85 10! 140 = 70_——s*'72.7* 
Woolworth, F. W.... 319-377, 524 = 262—sd'72.8* 
Retail—Mail Order & ore - : = ~ 
“Allied Stores - 112 152340 ~=S«170—ts—s«SSB 
~ Macy, R. H. 130154 -285(a) 1425 9.6 
"May Dept. Stores 104 135 «6300 = 150 44.3 
__ Montgomery Ward . 475 633—«1,184 2 er 
_ Sears Roebuck = 617 915 1,950 975 = 58.0 
Steel: ; wee Foal Oe 
Bethlehem 414 961 —«990~S—«495—192« 
__ National Steel ......... 132, 200 «300 Ss 150s 13.6 
a5 * ~Seaeeee 903 “N 617— 2,000 1,000 | “10.8 ¥ 
~_ Youngstown Sheet & Tube z 17 ; 226 Re 300 150 28.2 
Textiles: i ; 7 4 & a, Fra 
~ American Woolen. ces 146 166 8327.7 
~ Burlington Mills... 39 63 210 ~=—«:(105 «(169.0 
Cannon Mills a ot - se 
~ Celanese Corp. “of A ‘Amer. a | a 170 2 85 ‘107. 0 
__ Duplan ... : 12 29(a) 145 45.0 
ikeietal Rayos - ; Is. 46 23 9 
~ Pacific Mills .... eA0)  Sev0). Oe 44 ; i - 
Tire & & Rubber: ae es Eee : 
Firestone 160 268 600 300 87.5 
~ Goodrich, B. F. 136-212, 3968198455 
_ Goodyear ....... . 200 331 620 310 55.0 
U.S. Rubber... AS 315 7 560 2804 ae 5 
Tobaccos: (Ox an : z 
~_ American Tobacco ........ 262 337 800 400 528 
~ General Cigar enn $19 22 34 17 105% 
~ Reynolds Gian; ae — se ‘ 323° j 700 ae 26. so 
on. is 61918 9 60.0% 
t—Adjusted for inflation of the dollar on the basis of 1947 dollar 
equal to '/2 the 1939 dollar. 
*—Y, decline of adjusted 1947 from 1939 sales. 
(a)—Actual figures reported. 
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teristic of the Schenley figures. In lesser degree, it 
also applies to National Distillers. 

In the drug and pharmaceutical group, Americay 
Home Products stands out with the relatively big. 
gest growth factor, followed by Sterling Drug. The 
correct “inflation factor” in this field is difficult t 
establish, though the growth factor inherent in this 
field is well-known. 

Among the electrical equipment manufacturers, 
Square “D” shows up better than the big two in this 
field when compared with 1939. But contrasted with 
1941 sales, General Electric and Westinghouse tend 
to narrow the relative picture with the latter making 
a somewhat stronger showing. Both undoubtedly 
have growth potentials which the future may bring 
out more fully. 


Divergent Trends in Food Industry 


The outstanding feature of the food industry 
group is the sales decline, on an adjusted basis, 
shown by Libby, McNeill & Libby, both in relation 
to 1939 and 1941. This would seem to indicate that 
future growth potentials are dim, if not entirely 
lacking. Stokely Van Camp provides the other ex. 
treme, showing an excellent rate of progress and 
very distinct growth potentials. Indicated 1947 sales, 
adjusted, of $53.5 million compared with only $19 
million in 1939 and $22 million in 1941. While any 
future decline in food prices is bound to bring vd 
ume down, perhaps measurably so, there seems to 
be enough margin to insure certain permanent gain, 
What this will mean in earnings progress depends 
of course, entirely on future profit margins. Stand 
ard Brands, too, has positive indications, though less 
pronounced than those of Stokely. 

Rheem Mfg. Co., in the house furnishings group, 
is another situation that points to strong growth 
potentials, part of which are almost certain to mate- 
rialize on a permanent basis. The showing of the 
other companies listed is not conclusive, if only be- 
cause postwar volume may yet be subject to consid- 
erable expansion. The same, broadly, can be said of 
the farm equipment makers whose volume this year 
has been restricted by the steel shortage and, in 
some instances, by prolonged strikes. International 
Harvester and Oliver Corporation show up relatively 
best so far. 

In view of its highly cyclical nature, the general 
machinery group is difficult to analyze in the sense 
of this study. 1939 was a mediocre year for this in- 
dustry, thus fairly good percentage increases are t0 
be expected when comparing that year with 1947. 
1941 perhaps was more of a typical good year, 
though war influences were already felt within the 
industry. In every instance, adjusted 1947 sales are 
below those of 1941 though in some instances, the 
margin is slim. 

Meat packers and the dairy products industry 
show partly substantial volume gains on an adjusted 
basis, both in relation to 1939 and 1941. The overal! 
picture is one of a moderate growth trend, assisted 
not only by consuming habits but also by our ex 
panding population. The dairy companies show Uw) 
relatively better than the meat packers. 

International Business Machines and National Cash 
Register have the most positive growth indications 
among the office machine group. The showing 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. is not impressit 
though the picture is prob- (Please turn to page 266) 
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Why Our sales be orce 


Does Vot Meet 
* 
Today’s 


* 


Production Needs 





By P. T. SHELDRICK 


he any businessman and he will confirm, 
unenthusiastically, that the labor market is ex- 
tremely tight. Not so long ago, his main worries were 
material bottlenecks. These are now easing, with few 
exceptions, only to be replaced by the labor bottle- 
neck, a bottleneck that to- 
day is seriously hampering 
efforts towards achievement 
of greater production. The 
labor situation is just as 
tight as it was during the 
war, especially when it 
comes to skilled workers. 
Even in the _ semi-skilled 
and unskilled categories, 
there are widespread local 
shortages and nowhere any- 
thing approaching an easy 
supply. 

A glance at the employ- 
ment statistics tells the 
story in a nutshell, as far 
as the overall picture is con- 
cerned. It is the picture of a nation working near 
its peak capacity, and shows that this country today 
not only has the largest civilian labor force but the 
highest level of employment in its entire history. 

Total employment is at or close to record levels, 
and last October amounted to 59.2 million men and 
women gainfully employed, out of an estimated 
civilian labor force of about 61 million. It has never 
been at a higher point except during the summer 
months of this year when large numbers of seasonal 
farm workers were in the labor force. Unemploy- 
ment, on the other hand, is less than 1.7 million, the 
lowest number recorded since November 1945, just 
after the war ended. That’s about as low as might 





[be expected in a dynamic economy, an almost ir- 


reducible minimum. 

Of those unemployed, about 1.2 million in October 
Were receiving unemployment insurance benefits as 
against 1.85 million a year ago. Of the recipients of 
this type of benefit, some 405,000 were veterans, 
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compared with 931,000 last year. The latter figures 
show that the 52-20 clubs” are fast disappearing. 
With the steady rise in employment, most veterans 
now have found jobs, though in some areas they 
still account for a sizeable proportion of the unem- 
ployed. 

Significantly, too, non-agricultural employment 
with some 50.6 million is hitting a new postwar high 
—two million more than a year ago and about five 
million more than at wartime peaks. Farm employ- 
ment, estimated at about 8.6 million in October, was 
about the same as in September, showing no seasonal 
decline as yet. 

Interestingly, our labor force in October contained 
about 17.5 million women, representing roughly 
32% of all women over the age of 14. At the war- 
time peak there were some twenty million women 
employed, or about 38% of all over 14 years old. 
The decline re- 
flects primarily 
reluctance to 
employ women 
in industrial 4% 
plants, mainly @& 
for reasons of ‘ 
productivity. Fe- 
male office work- 
ers are desper- 
ately short, as a 
glance at the 


daily ‘‘help 
wanted’”’ col- 
umns_ readily 
shows. 


Generally 
speaking, and 
this applies to 
all types of em- 
ployement, em- 
ployers have not 
been anxious to 
bring back mar- 
ginal workers 
who accounted 
for a sizable pro- 
portion of the 
wartime 


labor , va ea | oul 
force. Most of # ee a. 
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— Ss and opinion that is far mor 
| Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment significant than a mere dif. 
| (Millions of persons) ference in emphasis. On 
ow y 2 ce” seems —) —|} emphasizes useful output, 
| » 
| July Oct. Jan. April July Oct. Dec. April July Oct. | pat eon a that 
Total labor force... 67.5 638 59.5 603 628 612 603 606 64.0 ....| BO0ES U hat are not produced 
| Armed forces... 12.1 10.6 6.2 3.9 2.7 2.2 1915 13 .....{) because of a lack of buying 
| Civilian labor force.. 55.4 53.2 53.3 56.5 60.1 59.0 = 59.1 4 $92 power are lost to us through 
Employed ..................... 54.4 51.6 51.0 54.1 57.8 57.0 6. 56.7 A ; waste of labor skill. 

Nonagricultural.. 44.5 42.8 443 46.0 47.9 484 49.1 488 50.0 50.6) ene pir ae 

Agricultural... 9.9 8.8 6.7 8.2 10.0 8.6 72 78 10.0 8. | I L y of 
| Unemployed - 1.0 1.6 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.0 2.1 2.4 2.5 1.7\| employing everyone who 
——————— = 3 — ; J wants to work in a produ. 





these are not actively seeking work, nor do they 
count as unemployed. 

The figures cited above are full of meaning, high- 
lighting the strain that many businesses and indus- 
tries are currently undergoing to keep staffs and 
production lines fully and efficiently manned. The 
overall statistical picture is further amplified in the 
accompanying chart and table but there is far more to 
the situation than mere statistics. 

There are two ways of looking at the employment 
situation. One is the view that we became accus- 
tomed to during the war. It says: This is our labor 
force. Is it being utilized most effectively ? The other 
way, originating during the depression years, re- 
gards a high level of employment as something of an 
achievement in itself. That view says: Here is our 
labor force. How are we going to keep the demand 
for goods and services large enough to put everybody 
to work, or to keep them at work? 

Both views look towards maximum use of our 
resources—peak production, real income and em- 
ployment. Yet they reflect a diversity of approach 
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tive unit that is a going 
part in our economic system. Yet the second viey, 
widely prevalent among labor unions, comes all too 
close to subscribing to ideas and principles which 
make for wasteful use of labor, instead of preventing 
it. In times of high economic activity such as we ex. 
perience now, this type of approach is not only 
unnecessary from the standpoint of achieving ful 
employment, but it must necessarily have a crip 
pling effect on any effort toward higher production, 
By creating a labor bottleneck, as it does today, it 
puts a definite ceiling on our production potential, 
and this at a time when production is the crying 
need of the hour and the only effective way to com- 
bat inflation. 

The answer to the question: Is our labor force 
utilized most effectively ? unfortunately must be neg- 
ative, for a good many reasons. Labor could produce 
far more, and produce more efficiently. First of all, 
productivity is not what it should be. Probably the 
most important problem facing management today is 
that of attaining a productive efficiency which will 
permit payment of the high rates now received by 
labor and which will, at the same time, enable goods 
to be sold at prices which are not prohibitive for the 
average purchaser. The only source of higher real 
wages is increased output per man-hour of work. 
This fundamental fact has been ignored in the last 
few years; labor received very sizable advance pay- 
ments against future increases in production which 
have not been realized. In many lines, labor does not 
yet produce a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

As it is, industry faces a serious task in re 
establishing the prewar upward trend in productivity 
that was reversed during the war. While labor’ 
original postwar demand for war-time take-home 
pay for a (shorter) peace-time work week has been 
realized, no corresponding gain in efficiency has been 
achieved so far. 

Another barrier to increased production has been 
erected by the Government itself. The wage-and- 
hour law, for instance, places a penalty on overtime 
work. Its effect today is two-fold, and none good. 
Where industry is forced to pay overtime rates, it 
inevitably must raise prices, adding to inflationary 
pressures. Where, for price reasons, overtime work 
is shunned, output suffers. It is obvious that allowing 
straight time to be worked above existing overtime 
schedules would do more to spur output and bring 
prices down than anything else. Our inflation, in 
large measure, is due to a shortage of goods; but 
the goods shortage primarily is the result of a “work 
shortage.” Cure the latter, and inflationary pressure 
will quickly subside. 

The wage-and-hour law, of course, is not the only 
culprit responsible for the work shortage. Numerous 
union practices have the same effect, or to be more 
accurate, intensify its (Please turn to page 263) 
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NORMAN T. CARRUTHERS 


cation over prospects for continued high 
level prosperity in the United States may change 
their views when they study the sizeable expansion 
program now well on its way in the giant steel in- 
dustry. Indeed, it looks as if developments during 
the past year have tended to reverse the opinions of 
many steel managements themselves on this score. 
Not so long ago they had their backs to the wall 
refuting claims of politicians and labor leaders that 
inadequate steel capacity was threatening the econ- 
omy, by declaring that present facilities in time 
would prove ample. Now, however, large producers 
of steel are ready to wager from $1 billion up to pos- 
sibly $2 billion that enlarged output will prove profit- 
able. As such policies reflect confidence from sources 
far more experienced than economists or legislators, 
the program carries deep significance. 


Steel — A Basic Raw Material 


Due to the relative cheapness and durability of 
steel in many forms, it has become the most widely 
used material in the American economy. For this 
reason availability of the metal is the determinant 
factor in all industrial progress. Makers of all such 
durables as automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, tools, pipelines, farm machinery, railway 
equipment and buildings require an immense and 
smooth flow of steel in order to fully utilize their 
own capacity and to maintain full employment. Re- 
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flecting the impressive growth in our population dur- 
ing the past 50 years, per capita use of steel has 
increased from 223 pounds in 1897 to an estimated 
1170 pounds in 1947. Pessimists who point to drastic 
declines in the usage of steel in depression periods, 
such as the early 1920s and 1930s, should realize 
that fundamental conditions now differ sharply from 
the boom days preceding those difficult times. Most 
of the important steel managements apparently now 
share this view and are readying themselves to meet 
a heavy and sustained demand for steel and every 
type of steel products, many of which now constitute 
severe bottlenecks. 


Capacity versus Demand 


Though steel output is now close to capacity, sel- 
dom has the industry experienced such a tremendous 
demand as at present. With a rated capacity of 
around 91 million tons of ingots, the producers of 
late have been working at about 97% of theoretical 
limits. This feat has been highly impressive in view 
of the shortage in coal cars and scrap.:And during 
1947, pressure from customers at home and abroad 
to speed up deliveries has been accentuated through 
last year’s lag in production occasioned by strikes: 
some 18 million tons of much needed steel were lost 
through these handicaps. And during the current 
year, construction of new facilties has lagged due to 
ii arrivals of essential equipment and mate- 
rials. 
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the tightness of the steel 
situation, and the need to 
do something about it. 
Let’s see what the large 
steel concerns are doing to 
attain a better balance, how 
they propose to tip the 
seales through billions of 
new investments. At the 
start, it should be realized 
that figures used in our ar- 
ticle, though up to date, 
only partially outline the 
picture, for hardly a week 
passes without the an- 
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Ever since the war’s end, steel has been extremely 
short in supply with the pinch being felt most in 
sheet and strip steel, and tubing. Manufacturers of 
automobiles now facing a record peacetime demand 
for probably several years to come are in desperate 
straights to keep their modernized plants busy un- 
less their presses are assured larger amounts of 
steel. And the $5 billion expansion program of the 
oil industry will be seriously hampered unless thou- 
sands of miles of new pipelines can be laid, not to 
mention the construction of immense new refineries. 


Major Steel Outlets 


Indications that demand for steel from these two 
key industries alone must be better met have per- 
haps spurred the steel producers to supply their 
wants on an increasingly larger scale. On an ap- 
pended table we show the percentage distribution of 
steel among a number of important industries in five 
different periods between 1929 and 1946. When 1947 
figures are available, marked shifts from the per- 
centages shown for 1946 will probably be shown. 
How the percentages will look in 1948, or should 
look, is currently one of the questions much dis- 
cussed in Washington. Secretary Harriman has asked 
Congress for power to apportion steel supplies among 
essential industries, such as railway equipment, auto- 
mobiles and agricultural machinery, to meet Marshall 
Plan requirements for steel exports. The require- 
ments, and the prospect of official steel allocation to 








Major Items in U. S. Steel’s Expansion Program 
ANNUAL CAPACITY TO BE ADDED IN NET TONS 




















By-Product Coke Ovens, Coke 1,900,000 
Blast Furnaces, Pig Iron 1,000,000 
Steel Furnaces, Steel Ingots 300,000 
Rolling Mills, Steel Sheets 845,000 
Electrolytic Lines, Tin Plate 500,000 
Pipe Mills, Tubular Products....... 300,000 
Rolling Mills, Wire Products 80,000 























facilities would lift the in- 
dustry’s ingot capacity by 
about 2.5 million tons per year. More recent esti- 
mates have raised this tonnage increase to around 
3.5 million tons, and the end is not yet in sight. Not 
until 1948 or 1949, however, can completion of these 
projects probably be expected and they should raise 
total ingot capacity to around 94 million tons or 
more. 

More important is the fact that construction of 
new facilities to produce sheet and strip is already 
well under way, with a few new mills late in 1947 
turning out fair quantities of these special steels to 
bolster the supply. During 1948, capacity in this field 
should rapidly build up to a point where 5 million 
tons of sheet and strip steel may have been added 
during the two year period. Automotive and other 
important industries are counting heavily upon more 
ample quantities of this kind of steel to expand and 
stabilized their operations during next year. While 
to some extent their hopes will be realized, two years 
rather than one may elapse before the full benefits 
of the expansion program will be felt. 

Unless and until primary ingot capacity is ex- 
panded in line with current plans, it would not be 
possible to allot needed supplies for the manufacture 
or more sheets and strip than at present without 
cutting down in other directions, where demand is 
also of peak proportions. Construction of new plants 
for ingot production is only one factor in turning out 
this basic form of steel. To furnish these facilities 
with raw materials is one of the major problems of 
the day. C. M. White, president of Republic Steel 
Corporation recently pointed out that the steel in- 
dustry requires every day a trainload of raw mate- 
rials 133 miles long to keep the plants running. Due 
to shortage of transport, quite apart from coal, coke 
and ores, expansion in supplies may prove another 
serious problem. 

In addition to the proposed new facilities for pro- 
ducing ingots, sheets and strip, the steel industry is 
doing its best to overcome deficiencies in coke by add- 
ing 3 million tons of new coke oven capacity, along 
with another 3 million tons of new blast furnace ca- 
pacity. Nor does the expansion program halt here, 
for the industry proposes to construct new plants 
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to step up production of many finished products, 
such as wire, nails, pipe and tin plate. Competitive 
influences until rather recently have lent secrecy to 
many of these expansion plans, for many steel man- 
agements are reluctant to let the other fellow know 
their growth potentials. To combat ill-advised public 
opinions, however, one after another of the big con- 
cerns have disclosed their programs, to build up the 
over-all picture. 

Some of the extent to which a few important con- 
cerns expect to enlarge capacity for flat rolled prod- 
ucts is shown on an accompanying table, but this 
last accounts for only nine out of many steel com- 
panies. Broader expansion plans can only be envis- 
aged by discussing individual situations. U. S. Steel, 
for example, thus far has earmarked about $500 
million for modernized facilities and new units. On an 
accompanying table we show how Big Steel expects 
to expand its production of coke, pig iron, ingots, 
sheets, tin plate, wire and tubular steel items. From 
this it will be seen that this concern has placed 
major emphasis upon coke and pig iron, with steel 
sheets next in line of importance. As for steel in 
various forms, the company hopes to increase its 
total tonnage capacity by approximately 2 million 
tons. Upon completion of these plans, Big Steel’s 
sales and profit potentials will be substantially lifted, 
provided the market will continue to absorb its addi- 
tional supplies. 


The Various Expansion Programs 


sethlehem Steel Company also is in the vanguard 
with an expansion program involving outlays of $300 
million. This concern plans to expand present ingot 
capacity of 12.9 million tons by another 800,000 
tons, or more by more than 6%. But Bethlehem’s 
management evidently is out to capture a larger 
share of sales of steel sheets, by increasing its ca- 
pacity therefore by a full 2 million tons. Some time 
before the end of eighteen months, this concern’s net 
earnings should reflect the wisdom of the large ex- 
penditures made for supplying more sheets. Addi- 
tionally, Bethlehem will have a new 10-inch continu- 
ous bar mill of the most advanced type, a 68-inch hot 
sheet strip mill, new blast and open hearth furnaces, 
power plants and additional facilities for processing 
coal. The above mentioned improvements are only a 
few of those in the Bethlehem program. 

In the first nine months of the current year, Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation spent more than 
$29 million for new buildings and equipment and 
when all improvements now authorized are finished 
their total cost will run around $65 million. Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation has authorized expenditures 
amounting to more than $100 million for expansion 
and improvements. This concern is a pioneer in the 
development of the oxygen process for use in open 
hearth steel production, with prospects that output 
in many of its furnaces may be increased by as much 
as 20% by this gas. Ultimately of course all steel 
companies may use this new and highly efficient 
process. Another major expansion program has been 
started by American Rolling Mills Company, with 
hopes that outlays of $68 million will increase its pro- 
duction of steel ingots by as much as 400,000 tons 
annually. Inland Steel Company has set its sights on 
a 400,000 ton increase in production of hot and cold 
rolled sheets by new construction work. Sharon Steel 


‘has completed one new tube mill with a monthly 
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Estimated Distribution of Finished Steel 

(PER CENT) 

1929 1937 1941 1945 1946 
Automobiles ccc 17.6% 20.0% 10.2%* 43%* 10.8% 
Building Construction . 14.9 10.8 13.0 8.0 11.5 
Cennnete oo ae 8.7 7.2 7.6 7.7 
lo rere me . oe 6.7 9.4 6.7 §.3 | 
i agin 16.7 = 14.2 9.1 9.0 7.0 | 
Oil and Gas sittin 5.8 3.2 2.8 8 | 
Machinery . ee 4.9 4.6 4.2 6.4 | 
Pressing and Stamping Ind... 2.6 3.3 10.1 6.5 y iy 
Agriculture ncn 5.3 3.7 1.8 2.0 2.0 | 
Jobbers . 11.0 18.3 14.7 16.7 16.4 | 
All Others cue 96 WT 167 322 294 | 

*—Includes Aircraft 








capacity of 200 tons, and expects to add two more. 
Hopes of this concern are to increase annual output 
of strip steel by 200,000 tons when expansion plans 
are completed. 

On the Pacific Coast, aggressive Henry Kaiser is 
erecting three steel mills with an expected capacity 
of 125,000 tons of pipe, 24,000 tons of cold drawn 
bars and 42,000 tons of cold-rolled strip. Within a 
few months the pipe mill probably will be ready for 
capacity output. In the Midwest, National Steel Com- 
pany is well on the way to raise its ingot capacity by 
800,000 tons, bringing the total up to 4.7 million tons 
annually. 300,000 tons of added output of ingots 
will be available within a very short time and far 
more before the end of next year. National’s entire 
expansion program involves expenditures of more 
than $75 million in the race to increase production 
of its cold-rolled sheets by 50% or more, but also of 
tin plate, coke and other items. 


Wheeling Steel 


By the middle of 1948, Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion should have two new batteries of coke ovens in 
operation, now in course of construction at a cost of 
about $14 million. This company has several blast 
furnaces now undergoing major alterations, but 
within months these will be put into active operation, 
thus increasing its supply of pig iron by around 
50,000 tons per month. Acme Steel Company, though 
smaller than some of its competitors, is no laggard 
in the struggle to provide more steel for the consum- 
ing industries. During 1947 and 1948, Acme will 
have invested more than (Please turn to page 268) 












































Planned Mill Expansion for Flat Rolled Products 
(STEEL SHEETS) 
Tons 

(Annual Capacity) 
Acme 120,000 
EE SELLE SOOT SELLS TOE 2,000,000 
Crucible ..... 28,800 
Detroit ...... 95,000 
Granite City 300,000 
Inland 400,000 
Kaiser .... 42,000 

National 800,000 
Sharon 200,000 
U. S. Steel... 845,000 
Total... 4,830,800 
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TRUMAN PLAN for financing international relief out 
of current taxes presents a challenge to low tax ad- 
vocates. The White House proposal would absorb 
budget and revenue surpluses which could other- 
wise be counted upon to offset loss in federal incomes 
resulting from a tax slash. Fiscal experts on Capitol 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


Congress has rarely displayed such bipartisan 
support as backs the European Recovery Plan, but 
the agreement at this point adds up to little more 
than confirmed belief in the basic idea. Seemingly, 
every member of congress wants to write the pro- 
gram down to its last detail. 


Stopgap aid, followed by a long-range program 
of assistance to European Nations remaining out 
of the Red orbit, is agreed upon. Yet the lawmakers 
actually are so touchy and politically jealous over 
it all, that the mere designation “Marshall Plan” 
had to be dropped to win the indorsement of a 
surprisingly large number of them. They still are 
tinkering with it; some of them to hide real oppo- 
sition. 

It has been said that every one of the 250 legis- 
lators who toured Europe last summer came back 
with his own “preserve democracy” plan. Each has 
one or more speeches in his briefcase, and amend- 
ments galore. All will prove time destroying. In- 
terim aid encountered no serious difficulty, partly 
because there was no campaign material in it, no 
credits to be claimed. 


But on ERP the issues to be raised include: cost; 
personalities and organization to administer; Amer- 
ican ability to spare short supply commodities; 
“strings” to be attached; elasticity to make quick 
switches as nations enter into or depart from the 
zone of Soviet influence. 





i 4 


Hill concede that financing of foreign aid by borrow. 
ing from the public would tend to increase inflation, 
boost living costs. The Harriman Report, emphasiz- 
ing that control of inflation requires that funds for 
foreign aid be provided within a balanced budget, 
laid the groundwork for Mr. Truman’s position. Bi- 
Partisan support is growing. 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS granted and received by the 
United States in the Geneva meetings, results of 
which were recently announced with a Jan. 1, 1948 
effective date generally controlling, do more to ex- 
press a hopeful aspiration than to put customs duties 
in gear with international trade of the present or 





early future. It takes more than lifting of tariff 
walls to give world trade a shot in the arm. Many 
of the foreign countries, lacking dollars, won’t be 
able to take full advantage of the trade agreement. 
for months, maybe years; many which sell to the 
United States cannot produce enough goods to make 
it of more than academic interest to them that cus- 
toms duties have been cut. 


VICTORY won by Walter P. Reuther when he was 
returned to the presidency of the CIlO-United Auto- 
mobile Workers, carrying in his entire slate and a 
stiff anti-communist program, added substantially 
to President Truman’s election prospects by striking 
a lethal blow against prospects of a third party 
headed by Henry A. Wallace. Third partyites had 
looked to organized labor, chiefly CIO, for potential 
support. The UAW is the country’s largest union—a 
CIO affiliate. Reuther not only is pro-Truman but 
also anti-Wallace. He doesn’t like the company the 
former vice president keeps. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT is readying a report to 
congress for reinstatement of the tin control order 
and will speed the document to the hill if the Truman 
request for power to allocate scarce commodities is 
approved. It means much to the packaging trades. 
To be put on short rations, if the program goes 
through, are beer, coffee, dog food, and motor oil 
companies, among others. Tin stocks on hand at end 
of 1947 will be about 60,000 tons, compared to 200,- 
000 tons at the end of 1941. And additional amounts 
are needed for export to encourage Europe to pre- 
serve others which otherwise might go to waste: 
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Congress has settled down to "work over" (an ex- 
pression which is susceptible of several definitions) 
President Truman's message and its recommendations. No 
changes in first-day reactions are noticeable. They were 
mixed, generally followed party lines and were weighted 
by political loyalties. 























Senator Taft set the pitch for the GOP on the 
note of "police state," went back to Mr. Truman's own words 
to support the thesis that even the White House recognizes 
now-Suggested-controls are just that. His comments were 
parroted by lesser lights on Capitol Hill until they became 

















supplied the words out of which a major campaign plank 
will be made. 











while privately terming the program legislatively impossible, tactically smart. They 
reason the President proposed every conceivable cure, cannot be accused in the 1948 














bution and related problems. 


Senator Taft promptly thundered "no" and "no" will be the ultimate answer to 
most of the Presidential proposals. Democrats plan to go through the motions of a 
vigorous fight for several of the key positions, set the stage for 1948, then stand by 


while non-fundamental Adminstration ideas are done to death. 











Mr. Truman stands accused, even by his own party leaders, of one inconsist- 
ency: in pre-session talks he firmly limited the agenda to foreign aid and domestic 
prices, but nevertheless lifted the lid of a legislative Pandora's Box with is sweep- 
ing proposals. Pressure groups, Capitol Hill blocs, and sponsors of pet bills, taking 
their cue from the White House "want in" also. 





























Logrolling already is the keynote. That means helter skelter lawmakine. 








when they meet in regular session in January. It means, too, there will be a rush of 
action touching housing, public health, veterans affairs and other measures laden 
with political dynamite which the lawmakers had hoped to sidestep in the election year. 








President makers in the republican party have tagged first-term Senator 
Irving M. Ives of New York, as the man to watch up to convention time. Ives isn't any- 
body's candidate for a place on the party's national ticket, but he is Gov. Thomas EK. 
Dewey's alter ego and his needling of, and opposition to Senator Robert A. Taft brings 
great expectations. 


























Dewey, as usual, is holding himself aloof from the national political scrap. 
He feels he doesn't have to fight in the preliminaries for he has a voice in the senate -- 
Ive's -- to handle that chore. The New York governor obviously considers Taft the 
man to beat for the GOP nomination, knows how devasting was the label "Me, too, man" 
draped on him by Franklin D. Roosevelt. He's looking for contrasts with Taft and Ives, 
as his spokesman, will set them up. 























Significant in view of the fact that Taft is considered to have the entire 
southern bloc of delegates in his brief case (the still potent organization his father, 
William Howard Taft, nurtured while in the White House), is the fact that Senator 
Ives will press for early action on a Fair Employment Practices Act. Negroes are Jim 
Crow'ed out of the democratic party in the south, but not the republican. 
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Dominant figure in House foreign affairs in the current special session 














and the soon-to-convene regular session will not be Rep. Charles A. Eaton, octogenarian 
chairman of the committee, but Rep. Christian A. Herter, Massacusetts republican, 

to whom Eaton is passing on most of his responsibilities and powers. Herter headed 

the economic study abroad, was associated with Herbert Hoover for 21 years, and 
brings diplomatic experience to his present post. 














A congressman only since 1942, Herter led a break with tradition by demanding 
an end to the policy that the senate, alone, deals in important international relations. 
It succeeded. The Herter study of Europe is the foundation on which the republican 
foreign policy is being written. That's all right with Senator Vandenburg, Senate 
Foreign Relations chairman. He respects Herter, the feeling is mutual; they "get 
along." 



































without him, and that J. Howard Mc Grath, democratic committee chief, offers a contrast 
in favor of Mc Grath. 


Little-known fact is that Senator Mc Grath was chosen by President Truman for 
the chairmanship (with natural acquiesence by committee members) not only because of 
political and senatorial associations that were mutually pleasant, but also becaus: 
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Intimates of Farley are quoted as saying Big Jim "got his mad out of his 
system" by writing the story of how he broke with FDR. He regards Mc Grath as his protege, 
and the Senator returns the compliment. If Dewey remains ahead in the polls, the over- 
tures the party chairman now is making will change to pleas. And many here believe 
those pleas will be effective. 




















Marketing analysts are gobbling up copies of the Census Bureau's latest 
report on development of metropolitan districts. Better highways and transportatior 
new housing, extension of public utilities into new developments, and prestige of 
"living in the suburbs," are listed as major factors drawing families and their purch- 
asing power away from the more congested zones. 








~ 











Construction planning is in sight to insure a prosperous period of five years, 
the Treasury finds in a survey of 32 states. New.families are being added to the pop- 
ulation at the rate of 600,000 a year -- marriages, and ending of "doubling up" in 
houses and apartments. The Treasury failed to evaluate the retarding effect of build- 
ing labor costs, shortages and prices of materials. 


























The realtor lobby, still in good standing in congressional circles which 
wield influence, in spite of the fact that it stands indicted for antitrust law viola- 
tion, is coming up this year with a new idea to encourage homebuilding. Proposed is a 
federal tax exemption of $8,000 per dwelling unit or up to 30 per cent of the individ- 


ual's income when he undertakes such a project. It will get exactly nowhere, despite 
Capitol Hill friendships. 

















Movie Mogul Sam Goldwynn came to Washington this month, received an army 
decoration for the part he and movieland played in winning the war. Two days later, 
Speaker Martin certified for prosecution the contempt citation against 10 Hollywood 
stars and writers. 
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Demand once more is vigorous for most consumer goods lines, with 
supply, despite capacity operations, frequently unable to meet it 


By WARD GATES 


I t would be no exaggeration to state that 
the present level of activity in the consumers’ goods 
industries has astonished not merely the public at 
large but also, and perhaps even more so, those 
responsible for guiding the destinies of this vast 
segment of our national economic life. For as re- 
cently as last spring, one heard on all sides talk of 
“consumer resistance” and one met on all hands the 
argument that the light goods industries were 
headed for a tailspin. Parallels were drawn between 
the condition of the economy in the spring of this 
year and that of 1920. So surely was it forecast that 
prices and production of light goods were due for an 
early and disastrous break that the now long mori- 
bund Newburyport Plan was criticized as a serious 
threat to the stability of the economy as a whole. 

Such fears and such predictions were not entirely 
without basis. Resistance by consumers to the con- 
tinued rise of prices did make itself felt and the 
effects of this at once were felt by department stores, 
food chains, clothiers, 
and all other suppliers 
of consumer items. 
But there it stopped. 

For although con- 
sumers may have re- 
sented the uptrend of 
prices and despite the 
readiness with which 
the retail trades re- 
flected this resistance, 
prices at the wholesale 
level continued their 
upward move. The 
threatened flood of 
surpluses did not ma- 
terialize. Public decla- 
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mation did not take the form of a withdrawal of 
purchasing power. Consumer resistance died a- 
borning. 

Had the prophets of gloom proven correct, we 
would, by now, be experiencing widespread unem- 
ployment in our textile industries, especially in the 
woolen trades. Cotton would have been in little better 
condition with the older and less efficient plants 
scrambling for customers who, according to proph- 
ecy, would have refused to buy except at prices be- 
low the cost of production. In fact when, some 
months ago, raw cotton broke from 39 cents a pound 
to 26, it seemed that the gloomiest of forebodings 
anent textiles seemed well warranted. 


Textile Markets Strong 


Instead, demand for textiles in all branches con- 
tinues unabated. Prices at the wholesale and retail 
level still trend upwards, and raw cotton has recov- 
ered to better than 35 cents a pound, a fantastic 
price in normal times. Even the woolen mills con- 
tinue, uninhibited by fears about the immediate 
future, to turn out goods on a close to capacity basis. 
Wool prices are firm, woolens a still strong market 
item. 

One could go down the list of consumer items and 
find that with few exceptions — excepting which 
might well have been predicted quite apart from the 
general economic picture — the same story holds 
true. Demand is vigorous for most consumer lines. 
Food, clothing and especially semi-durable consumer 
products, seem despite capacity operations unable to 
be turned out in quantities sufficient to satisfy an 
ever more voracious public appetite. 

It is not difficult to understand why this should be 
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the case. Surely it is obvious that a nation engaged 
in so rapid a program of industrialization and expan- 
sion as this country has now embarked upon is, in 
true economic terms, creating purchasing power in 
excess of our ability to satisfy the resultant demand. 

The gross national product for the month of June, 
calculated on an annual basis, tells the whole story. 
By the middle of this year, the gross national prod- 
uct of the United States had reached an annual rate 
of $226 billion. Of this amount, $159 billion con- 
sisted of expenditures on personal consumption. But 
our actual production of non-durable goods and serv- 
ices amounted to only $139 billion, or $20 billion less 
than the total expenditure for consumer non-durable 
and semi-durable purposes. Gross private domestic 
investment in the month of June was at an annual 
rate of $28.8 billion and our net foreign investment 
at an annual rate of $10.6 billion, or a total invest- 
ment rate of close to $40 billion per year. 

The theoretical weakness underlying the argu- 
ment that depression is impending in the light goods 
industries stems from failure to understand the 
economic consequences of so high a rate of invest- 
ment. For it can be stated categorically that, so far 
this year, not only has every penny earned by Amer- 
ican industry been poured back into the stream of 
economic activity but that additional funds have had 
to be raised to finance the prodigious effort now un- 
der way. 

During the first six months of this year all cor- 
porate savings, i.e., corporate earnings after divi- 
dends, and all depreciation allowances accumulated 
during the period were employed in the form of new 
capital outlays. Additional funds from other sources, 
including new capital issues, went for the same pur- 


poses. On the producers’ level, $7 billion were in- 
vested in new plant and equipment during the first 
half of this year. Almost $3 billion was paid out in 
dividends, making a total of nearly $10 billion, much 
of which seeped down into the economic system in 
the form of expressed demand for consumer goods 
over and above the purchasing power created in the 
form of wages, salaries, rents, interest, net farm 
income and proprietorial receipts by owners of small, 
unincorporated businesses. Furthermore, the pay- 
ment of veterans’ bonuses and similar sudden addi- 
tions to buying power have sustained consumer de- 
mand well in excess of our physical capacity to 
supply. 

In short, the current high rate of consumer expen- 
ditures is a direct consequence of the current high 
rate of capital activities. Not until this latter shows 
signs of weakening can we look for any significant 
decline in consumer purchasing power. It must be 
conceded that credit conditions have contributed in 
large part to the creation of the astonishing indus- 
trial boom which we are experiencing, and that, con- 
versely, a reversal of credit policies such as has been 
proposed by President Truman could well nip off the 
flower of this boom. But it would be weakness of the 
capital goods industries, not of consumer demands, 
that would first be felt. Not until capital activities 
have been reduced significantly would the stream of 
wages and salaries created in these industries cease 
to flow into consumer channels. 

Therefore, unless it is expected that credit policies 
will be so deflationary that the heavy industries will 
grind to a halt, the long predicted recession in con- 
sumer goods industries seems as far away as ever. 
Not that the picture is uniformly flawless. It is al- 

















*—Based on Estimated 1947 Net. 
t—Based on Indicated 1947 Dividend. 
(x)—AIl figures adjusted for 2-for-I split, effected through 
distribution of Common “‘B" stock on a share for share basis. 
(y)—Plus 5% Stock. 
Je—For fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. 
Ag—For fiscal year ended August 31, 1947. 











i 
Statistical Summary of Selected Consumer Goods Companies | 
Highest | 
Net Per | 
Share 1946 1947 Interim Dividend Price- 
1936-39 NetSales Net Net Sales Net Estimated Indicated Recent Earnings Dividend | 
Period ($Mill.) PerShare ($ Mill.) PerShare 1947Net 1946 1947 Price Ratio*® Yieldt | 
American Chicle $2.93 $27.3 $2.43 $27.8Se9 —$2.83Se9 $3.75 —$1.66% += $2.33% $50 133. 4.7% | 
American Safety Razor... .90 195 242 7.1Je6  .56Se9? 75 175 1.25 10 133 125 | 
Archer-Daniels-Midland .... 1.68 1820 4.03 293.2Je 958Je 9.58(a) 200 1.25 37 £39 34 | 
Bayuk Cigars... wow 2.16 26.3 2.38 = 26.6Se9 —-2.31Se9 ~=—3.00=—1.50 175 2H# 873 
Best Foods nnn (V2) 70.7 2.06 75.9Je 3.52Je 3.52(a) 1.10 2.20 ee” ae oe 
Brown Shoe aaniaiela 160 549 486 54.0J1I9 3.38Ap6 550 1.20 200 31 £56 65 
Canada Dry rae 63 37.6 = 1.07, 30.9Je9 = 73 Je9 = 1.00—'/-s31% °C 0si—iS (sO 4 
Cannon Mills x) . 2.16 1166 9.19 66.7Je6 _... 800 1.00 250 34 4.2 740 
Celanese ..... ; 1.47 135.2 2.36 = '128.7Se9 —-2.60Se9 —3.50 90 115 267A 4A 
Cluett Peabody ....... 4.16 444 7.32 41.9Se9 4.68Je6 9.00 3.00 3.00 37 4.1 ae 
National Dairy Products 2.01 742.4 4.05 425.4 Jeb 1.53 Jeé 3.00 1.65 so... OT 6.2 
Pacific Mills... 1.20 78.3 =—«11.99 44.4Je6 —.78Se9 10.00 = 2.37aly)3.00[y) 39 39 77 
Procter & Gamble. 4.08 3463 3.56 533.9Je 5.11 Je 5.11(a) 2.00 4.00 68 a 
Schenley Distillers 247 643.8 13.58  5476Ag  7.46Ag  7.46(c) 1.85 2.00 35 47 5.7 
Sterling Drug . . 2.64 1215 3.59 98.4Se9 ~~ 2.65Se9 ~=—S3.50si1.90s—i2.00'—(§“_ 381009 5.2 
Sunshine Biscuits . 1.08 76.3 6.23 67.6Se9 4.41Se9 6.00 3.00 3.00 38 63 7.9 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 440 1263 7.88 193.9Ag  23.15Ag  23.15(a) 2.00 5.50 52 2.2 105 | 
Wilson & Co. : 1.06 4405 3.44 525.4 JI9 4.00 80 95 16 40 59 





Jeb—For 6 months ended June 30. 

Je9—For 9 months ended June 30. 

JI9—For 9 months ended July 31. | 
Se9—For 9 months ended September 30. | 
Ap6—For 6 months ended April 30. | 
(a)—As reported for the 1947 fiscal year. | 
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yeady apparent that such “long line” items as radio 
sets, electric irons and toasters are in excess of de- 
mand. Likewise tires which, while not yet a burden 
on the market, are, to say the least, in ample supply. 
Stocks on hand in July were approximately 5,838,000 
compared with 3,000,000 in August of last year, 
while shipments were up by 600,000 casings. 


Are Rubber Shares Undervalued? 


This was a condition which was clearly predictable 
many months ago upon the basis of productive ca- 
pacity as a ratio of expected consumption. The moot 
point is whether security values in the rubber in- 
dustry have not already reflected the very worst 
forecast that can be made regarding the industrial 
outlook. Quite certainly, stocks of such companies as 
Goodrich, Goodyear and General Tire and Rubber 
have been deflated well in advance of an ultimate 
deflation of the earnings of these corporation. It is 
remarkable, in fact, that investor appraisal of con- 
sumer goods companies has run so far in advance 
of the anticipated deflation. The question is posed 
as to whether or not such stocks are selling on a 
conservative basis even should the anticipated de- 
flation materialize. 

Perhaps an explanation of this highly nervous 
behavior of investors is offered by the experience of 
the tobacco industry. Ample warning was given 
many months ago that European consumers of 
American tobacco would be unable to continue pur- 
chases in this country until the dollar shortage was 
overcome. As tobacco growers are now woefully 
aware, England has backed out of the market com- 
pletely. The latest word is that although the U. S. 
Govt. will support tobacco prices, acreage for next 
year’s crop is to be reduced twenty five per cent. 

Or, another example, let us consider citrus. The 
price of citrus fruits and juices has not soared 
phenomenally. In fact, it has lagged far behind most 
other food prices. Yet acreage has expanded and one 
hears, from the most responsible sources, expres- 
sions of a genuine fear that citrus output in future 
years will be far in excess of sound economic demand. 

It is such isolated examples as citrus and tobacco 
in the field of agriculture and radios and tires in the 
field of industry, that keep alive the apparently un- 
warranted fear that depression is immediately in 
store for the consumer goods industries. Of what 
they ought to warn us, is something very different. 
They ought to tell us that over expansion is a danger 
at all times regardless of the nature of the industry, 
and that dependence upon an overseas market as a 
major profit factor is a necessarily insecure position 
regardless of how profitable such markets may have 
been in the past. 

As things appear at the moment, the worst fore- 
cast that can be made as to the outlook for consumer 
goods producers over the next few months is that 
there may be a slow erosion of the physical volume 
of their sales accompanied by a continued slight up- 
trend of their wholesale and retail prices. This has 
been the experience of retail sales in general over thé 
past few months. Unit sales have dropped a trifle 
while dollar sales have risen. In part this is because 
retailers as a whole made strenuous efforts months 
ago to dispose of second grade merchandise largely 
through marking down the price of such items ap- 
preciably. The movement now appears to be towards 
quality, accompanied by a slight uptrend of costs and 


therefore of prices. The number of unit sales may ~ 
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therefore decline, but the overall dollar sales are 
likely to rise. 

Furthermore, a new factor has entered the picture. 
As recently as five weeks ago it seemed safe to say 
that the period of inventory accumulation was de- 
cidedly past and that, therefore, since the pipelines 
were filled, serious weaknesses might soon show 
themselves in the volume of production of a number 
of the light industries. That position has suddenly 
been reversed. Realization that even a considerably 
modified Marshall Plan would increase the flow of 
goods to Europe has set purchasing agents on a 
spot buying spree. It is as though this were 1941 all 
over again with department stores, mail order 
houses, wholesalers and manufacturers all simultan- 
eously moving back into the market to provide them- 
selves with a margin of goods capable of seeirig them 
through what is now expected to be a period of 
shortages of uncertain length. 


Renewed Inventory Buying 


A spot check of the situation indicates that such 
inventory accumulation has been resumed in almost 
all lines with the single major exception of lower 
priced furniture. The business atmosphere, instead 
of being one of fear of deflation as was the case some 
weeks ago, is one of a very wholesome fear of 
scarcity. While time may prove this new fear to be 
as groundless as was the old one, there is sound 
reason for giving credence to it. If the flow of goods 
from this country to Europe should attain the dimen- 
sions called for under the Marshall Plan, it is pre- 
cisely the consumer items which are going to be 
affected first. 

Indeed, the proposal to impose some form of price 
controls and to reestablish allocation of materials 
indicates clearly enough that the Administration 
expects to see shortages to develop in many con- 
sumer lines. It is impossible (Please turn to page 261) 
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Significance of pieces 
New British 


Economic Program 


Sir Stafford Cripps, originator of ‘austerity’ and now 
Britain’s economic Czar, holding the post of Minister 
of Economic Affairs and Chancellor of the Exchequer 





By V. L. HOROTH 


A “spiv” is a picker-up of well-considered trifles 
who neither works nor wants to work. A toll-keeper 
on the road downhill, he exacts contributions from 
those who would by-pass shortages. To society he 
gives nothing; he charges for it. 

A “drone” is one who simply does not work, an idler. 

A “butterfly” has a job but cannot convince any- 
one that it is necessary, except another “butterfly.” 

(From the Christian Science Monitor) 


Britain’s Minister of Labor, Mr. George Isaaks, is 
after the “spivs’”, “drones”, “butterflies”, “eels” and 
other kinds of work dodgers. Under the order issued 
early November, every man between 18 and 51, and 
every woman between 18 and 41 will have to register. 
Not only the ‘spivs” and “butterflies” who have been 
running numerous gambling halls, racetrack and 
football pools, or amusement arcades, but everybody 
without a gainful or essential occupation may be di- 
rected to do essential work—in the coal mines, on the 
farms, in the textile factories, and in all the other 
industries that have been undermanned and that are 
vital for Britain’s recovery. 

It is a peacetime conscription, never employed be- 
fore in the history of England. Yet, as the New York 
Times recently remarked editorially, it is somewhat 
ludicrous, to be sending “idle peers and hat-check 
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girls to work in the coal mines at a time when the 
existing trained labor force is putting in the shortest 
hours in the history of Great Britain.” 

The point is that the latest measure of the Labor 
Government is not worrying only the “spivs”, 
“drones” and other work shirkers, but also many 
well-meaning people. While the average Englishman 
will readily agree that it is about time to get after 
the work-dodgers in order to get the country on its 
feet again, he is less and less certain about the wis- 
dom and efficacy of socialist planning during the 
past two years and a half. More and more people are 
beginning to realize that even under the best condi- 
tions, the multiplication of controls tends to be in- 
effective. More and more people feel that they are on 
the road toward a rigid, bureaucratic, regimented 
society—a totalitarian state—and they ask them- 
selves how much more liberty can be given up if 
some basic freedoms are to be retained. 


A Change of Heart 


A proof that the British people are no longer sold 
on the socialist experiment with economic planning 
was the outcome of the municipal elections held early 
in November. The conservatives regained almost one- 
half of the seats lost in the Labor landslide in 1945. 
Even some of the industrial areas, Manchester, Bir- 
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mingham, and Reading, went Tory. As Mrs. A. O. 
McCormick pointed out in her column in the New 
York Times . 

“The British are not voting against the limited 
nationalization measures Labor has put into effect. 
The Conservatives have announced that they will not 
denationalize the coal industry or the Bank of Eng- 
land, and state ownership of railways, utilities and 
other public services ... They are protesting against 
the failure of Labor to produce something better 
than they had, and especially against its inefficiency 
in translating theory into practical management, not 
only of the mines, long a sick industry, but of the 
regular business of government...” 

Impartial observers claim that if a general elec- 
tion were to take place now, the Labor Party would 
still be returned as the largest party. Nevertheless, 
the elections must have had a sobering effect. They 
have indicated that more and more people would like 
to see the Government pause and reconsider at this 
point whether more freedom and more individual in- 
itiative would not serve the country better than a 
further intensification of the controls. 


Why Socialist Program Lags 


Why is the British experiment with socialist plan- 
ning not going well? In the first place, the Socialist 
Government has attempted too, much. A partial list 
of the programs to which the Government had com- 
mitted itself was published by the London Econ- 
omist. It included (1) the maintenance, largely by 
subsidies, of an average standard of nutrition for 
the whole nation, substantially above the nutrition 
standard achieved before the war by about one-half 
of the population; (2) creation or extension of national 
health, education and social insurance services; (3) 
the expansion of housing facilities; (4) repair of war 
damage and overtaking of wartime arrears of main- 
tenance; (5) re-equipment of several major indus- 
tries; (6) the restoration of the shipping fleet to at 
least the pre-war level; (7) an export program with 
a target of 175 per cent of the pre-war volume; (8) 
servicing of the heavy war debt; (9) large-scale 
colonial development, and (10) military occupation 
tasks which include the support of a part of the 
German population. 

Second, the Labor Government has attempted to 
carry out its otherwise commendable programs too 
fast and with “shoe-string’” external resources. It 
has been estimated that the country lost between 
20 and 25 per cent of its national wealth. The reduc- 
tion of a productive labor force due to increased em- 
ployment in government services, a larger army, and 
the loss of productivity for which worn out ma- 
chinery, food crises, and the relocation of labor had 
been responsible, was estimated to equal at least 3.5 
million workers. Great Britain under the Labor Gov- 
ernment has been like a family which is attempting 
not only to rebuild the damaged old home, but to add 
anew wing to the house, even though the family 
resources have been depleted. 

Little allowance has been made in the planning 
for “the incidence of misfortune’—the weather and 
coal crises of last Winter, the persistent unsettle- 
ment of the world which requires the maintenance 
of large armies abroad and, last but not least, the 
tise of American prices which has reduced the pur- 
chasing power of Britain’s gold and dollar resources. 
This “incidence of misfortune” has been particularly 
hard on Britain’s balance of payments, accounting 
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| 
Production, Trade and Employment in | 
Great Britain a. 
j 1938 1946 1947 | 
Average | 
Monthly September Sapanaiann; 
Coal (000 tons) . 4,353(b)  3,896(a)  4,243(a) | 
Steel ingots (000 tons)........... 200 238 266 
Automobiles (000 units)... 28.4 20.6 28.4 | 
Motor trucks (000 units). 8.7 13.9 16.7 | 
Railway wagons (000 units)... 2.4 2.7 3.4 
| Shipping (000 tons under const.)..... 780 1,696 1,904 | 
| Superphosphates (000 tons)... 35.0 75.0(c) 63.7(c) | 
| Cotton yarn (000,000 Ib.) 94.8 48.0(c) 50.4(c) | 
|Rayon yarn (000,000 Ib.) 42.4 51.6(c) 51.6(c) | 
| Worsted yarn (000,000 Ib.) ~=—« 18.7 (e) 12.6(c) 11.4(c) | 
| Building bricks (000,000)... 650 364 438 
| Cement (000 tons)... 643 559 628 
| Consumption of softwood (000 : st. t.) 73(d) 114 93 
‘Exports (000,000 £)..... 39.2 71.3 99.0 
| Imports (000,000 £).. ae 76.6 106.2 160.7 
Workers in export industries (000) 990 1,410 1,719 
| Workers in coal mines (000)... 782 697 716 
| New permanent houses completed 
| (000, Jan-Sept. period)... ma. 25.5 144.2 
| War destroyed houses rebuilt 
(000, Jan. n.-Sept. period)... n.a. 3.4 14.7 
(a) —Week ending November 8 (d)—1940 
b)—Weekly average (e)—1937 
c)—August n.a.—Not Available 














for at least one-half of the deficit which this year 
has been running at the rate of about £600 million. 

The second major reason why the socialist plan- 
ning has not been going well, is the failure of the 
Government to deal with “the inflationary poison in 
the country’s economic system.” Inflation has low- 
ered still further the productivity of the British 
worker and thus has been responsible for the short- 
age of goods. To continue the simile about house- 
buildings, it is as if the head of the family, who 
knew most about building, decided that he would 
“take it easy” while the weather continued balmy. 

The pernicious effect of (Please turn to page 261) 
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By WARREN BEECHER 


"ine Magazine of Wall Street has long held 
that the average investor seeking capital apprecia- 
tion should stick rather closely to better grade 
equities, rather than pinning his hopes upon more 
speculative issues. Considering the varying risks in- 
volved, the relative differences in earning’s and divi- 
dend stability, the better grade quality stocks have 
much in their favor. But this sound advice often goes 
to deaf ears, because of the greater degree of vola- 
tility characteristic of the more venturesome 
equities. As many of our readers may be unfamiliar 
with the longer term cyclical swings in prices for 
top grade stocks, it seems constructive to discuss 
this subject, for appreciation potentials, with proper 
timing, are for more substantial in this group than 
is commonly thought. 


Long Term vs. Short Term 


Conservative investors as a rule hope to achieve 
capital gains mainly through the study of funda- 
mentals, forward thinking and reliance upon growth 
factors. Quite properly they regard short term 
swings in share prices with scant interest, with the 
conviction that quick profits are far too risky an 
objective. As it happens, however, there are times 
every few years when practically all shares on the 
stock market either come in winners, and at other 
intervals appear left at the post. 

At such periods, owners of the best rated equities 
can cash in with substantial profits, and replace their 
holdings at lower prices at an opportune time. Port- 
folio shifts of this kind avoid the element of gam- 
bling, for at all times good dividend paying stocks 
are in the safety box, or a bank account is bulging 
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with cash. Nor do policies of this 
kind involve knowledge as to when 
market tops and bottoms have 
been reached, for satisfactory 
profits can be realized when and 
if they appear without attempting 
to gain the last pennies. Good 
judgment as to timing, though, 
will be an important factor in 
achieving the best results, both 
at the selling and buying end. 


Frozen Holdings 


Some highly conservative in- 
vestors prefer to build up a port- 
folio with carefully chosen favor- 
ites and let them freeze indefi- 
nitely, regardless of their market 
course in the long run. Where in- 
come from dividends is the main 
factor in such programs, policies 
of this sort have sometimes pro- 
duced satisfactory results, al- 
though under current conditions 
when the value of the dividend 
dollar has shrunken, their impact 
upon investors has been serious. 
For this reason, an occasional ac- 
ceptance of capital gains is help- 
ing many people out of a difficult 
dilemma, for at least 75% of their 
profits from this source remain 
after paying the tax collector. In 
relation to annual income from 
dividends, net profits from realized appreciation 
quite frequently are the equivalent of returns for 
several years, can be spent for living expenses if 
necessary, or regarded as a cushion against possible 
higher prices when the securities are replaced. 

Since speculative opinion traditionally has favored 
low-priced stocks as a medium for price appreciation, 
we have tabulated 15 concerns with shares now in 
relatively low price brackets, to illustrate the mar- 
ket advances and declines during six major cyclical 
periods of the last decade. In studying this table it 
should be realized that share prices at the lows in 
1938, rather than quality, were the determinent fac- 
tor in their selection. But while some of the stocks 
on this list have long been good dividend payers, 
most of them have been less fortunate and have only 
recently begun or resumed distributions. Addition- 
ally, it should be realized that the prices indicated 
represent those at the peaks and valleys of the six 
periods chosen, and that the percentages shown are 
based upon the intervals successively. 

By way of contrast, we also present another table 
drawn up in the same form to show the relative per: 
formance by shares of 15 concerns usually accorded 
a high rating among the equities listed on the New 
York Stock Market. Because of stable dividend rec- 
ords, established trade positions and reputation for 
industrial success, the stocks on this second list 
naturally are higher priced than the others and less 
sensitive to minor swings in the market. In both this 
list and the other one, it must be remembered that 
movements in share prices have often stemmed from 
individual company prospects rather than from over: 
all stock market conditions. At the top of each 
table, we have indicated the periodical changes that 
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By FREDERICK K. DODGE 


ie 1947 nears its end, the automotive 
industry is assured of completing at least the third 
best year in its history as to output of cars and 
trucks. Not beyond the realm of possibility are esti- 
mates that the current year’s production may achieve 
second place in the long term records, for the race 
will be close. Be that as it may, two giant competi- 
tors in the field, General Motors Corporation and 
Chrysler Corporation, are forging ahead in a seller’s 
market that may last for several years to come. 


Common Problems and Opportunities 


Regardless of differences in size, annual volume and 
to some extent in diversification of output, both of 
the concerns under discussion have certain broad 
opportunities and problems in common. But before 
studying their individual pros and cons, it is just 
as well to take up some of the current background 
factors that apply to the industry as a whole. In 
many respects 1947 has been marked with abnormal- 
ities for the automobile manufacturers, both as to 
markets and operations. Merely to point out that 
total output of pleasure cars and commercial vehicles 
this year may reach 5 million, compared with about 
5.3 million in the record year of 1929, falls short 
of the mark in describing the picture. That this 
achievement was possible with material shortages a 
decidedly limiting factor speaks well for the resource- 
fulness and energy of company managements. Scare- 
ity of steel in various forms, especially sheets and 
strip, at times forced more than one concern to close 
down temporarily. In order to keep production lines 
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going, company buyers had to scour the country for 
steel supplies or more expensive substitutes, often 
transporting them by airplane to the factories. Com- 
bined with work stoppages in parts suppliers’ plants 
and an uptrend in costs of most materials, opera- 
tions were far from normal. Hence, all said, it is 
somewhat of an achievement that the various units 
in the industry have been able to boost volume and 
profits as much as they have in the current year. 

Looking ahead into 1948 and beyond, the automo- 
bile manufacturers are heartened by the knowledge 
that the 5 million new cars and 2 million trucks pro- 
duced since VJ Day seem insignificant compared 
with the 37 million vehicles on the roads with an 
average age of more than 8 years. Sooner rather 
than later these must be replaced, and at best the 
feat can hardly be accomplished with less than sev- 
eral years of capacity output. As matters now look, 
supplies of steel — barring strikes — will be more 
ample next year when newly completed mills in that 
industry become productive. Though under normal 
conditions the automobile industry consumes about 
20% of the total steel used in the United States, it 
seems unlikely that this proportion will be cut by 
implementation of the Marshall Plan. Secretary 
Harriman has supported this idea, pointing out the 
value of the automotive industry in maintaining full 
employment. The prospect of more ample supplies in 
nearly every category for the coming year increases 
hopes that car production in 1948 may equal or ex- 
ceed all previous records. A fully adequate steel sup- 
ply, however, is likely to remain something of a 
problem for some time to come. 
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Aside from cars and trucks, 
other items produced or han- 
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1947, and are more than likely 
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have been tremendous, and 
profit margins on this class of 
business usually are wider 
than on the finished car. Be- 
cause of the long period ahead 
before demand for new auto- 
mobiles can be satisfied, indi- 
cations are strong that pro- 
duction and sales of parts will 
continue to be an important 
factor in this industry. To 
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have been installed in used 

cars. Last year, General Motors sold close to 200,000 
replacement motors and Chrysler is reported to have 
sold 250,000. Profit margins on these engines are 
satisfactory, both for the manufacturers and the 
service stations, and for around $300 the car owner 
can greatly increase his effective mileage. 

Though parts sales will continue at a substantial 
level, there are signs that supply is tending to ap- 
proach a better balance with demand than hereto- 
fore. Increased production partially accounts for this 
circumstance, but slackening of so-called deferred 
demand also is responsible to some extent. General 
Motors, for example, recently reported that its back- 
log orders in the parts division were now less than 
half of the figures earlier in the year. But chances 
are that they will level off at about the current levels. 


and if that point is reached, troublesome times could 
arrive not only for the automotive industry but for 
the entire economy in which it is a major factor. As 
a partial offset to this danger, however, the far- 
sighted car manufacturers have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars for modernization programs that 
in the long run should lower costs. If capacity oper- 
ations can be achieved and maintained, the uptrend 
in car prices might halt or even reverse. As car 
sales and national prosperity go hand in hand, prog- 
ress towards this goal will be significant. 

After this brief review of the basic industry 
situation, let’s examine the current status of General 
Motors and Chrysler in the picture. We will start 
with GM. In size, this dominant unit in the automo- 
tive industry outstrips Chrysler almost 5 to 1, with 
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of everything they can turn 
out though promotional ex- 
penses are now increasing re- 
flecting the long range battle 
to establish car popularity. 
The biggest cloud on the hori- 
zon is the possibility of fur- 
ther inflationary spirals that 
may stimulate a third round 
of wage demands next spring, 
in turn forcing higher prices 
for cars and parts. Under cur- 
rent conditions, with demand 
at record levels and purchas- 
Ing power high, enough pros- 
pective car buyers are sure to 
sign on the dotted line to take 
all offerings. There will be a 
limit, though, to which car 
prices probably can rise before 
seriously choking off demand, 
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total assets of approximately $2.3 billion against 
Chrysler’s $454 million. As to physical properties, 
the spread is even wider in book figures, despite de- 
ductions by GM for depreciation amounting to more 
than half of original costs. To some extent this com- 
parison loses force because the figures are on a con- 
solidated balance sheet basis, and the activities of 
General Motors are far more diversified than those 
of its competitor. 

While General Motors is the largest producer of 
automobiles and trucks in the country, through its 
output of Buicks, Cadillacs, Chevrolets, Oldsmobiles 
and Pontiacs, not to mention its truck and coach 
division, it goes far afleld in other directions. Its 
numerous subsidiaries produce radios, roller bear- 
ings, fuel pumps, refrigerators, electric ranges, wash- 
ers and ironers, air conditioners, marine and sta- 
tionary engines, and last but not least Diesel loco- 
motives. A complete list of all the parts, household 
appliances and industrial items produced by the com- 
pany would fill a small book. 

Additionally, this far flung enterprise finances its 
dealers all over the world through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation and operates several 








Comparative Statistical Summary 


Common stock (number of shares); 


INCOME ACCOUNT: For Year Ended 
Net Sales (000 omitted)... 


General 

Chrysler* Motors 

CAPITALIZATION: As of........ September 30, 1947 
Long Terms Debt ($ million) 00 ee eee $125.0 
Preferred stock (number of shares)... ecco. sssneeee 2,835,644 


8,702,264 44,071,557 


December 31, 1946 


.. $870,000 $1,962,502 


Net Sales per share... vee. $100.00 $44.50 
Opsrating Margin... _______.— 3.6% 2.5% 
Pre-tax Net Income (000 omitted) $41,089 $103,290 
Pre-tax Net ‘Margin... 4.7%, 5.2% 
Net Income (000 omitted). $26,889 $87,526 
Net per share $3.09 $1.76 





1947 INTERIM: For Nine Months Ended... September 30, 1947 
Net Sales (000 omitted) $989,400 $2,688,155 


Operating Margin cece ene nnn 8.2% 15.5% 
Plat ODT BINT soccer e $5.50 $4.62 
LONG TERM EARNINGS RECORD: Net Per Share 
1946 mie $3.09 $1.76 
1945 4.30 4.07 
Lf eT eT 2.85 3.68 
1943 . 2.68 3.23 
|. | 1.79 3.55 
1941. 8 4.61 4.44 
ne SEE ae oe 4.35 4.32 
1939 . ' 4.24 4.04 
i938 ........ 2.16 ZA7 
1937 : 5.83 4.39 
10-year average 1937-1946 . $3.59 $3.56 
Indicated 1947 Dividend... $2.87!/2 $3.00 
1946 Dividend $1.50 $2.25 
1937-46 Ten Year Average Dividend.............. $2.20 $2.85 
BALANCE SHEET (000 omitted); As of... September 30, 1947 
Cash and securities... $200,895 $376,630 
Cash and securities as :% ‘of Current Assets 56.8%, 27.8% 
Inventories _..... zs - $113,224 $728,284 
Inventories as %, ‘of Current Assets 320%, 53.7% 
Total Current Assets... one . $353,683 $1,353,712 
Total Current Liabilities 139,663 506,769 
Net Working - $214,020 $846,943 


Current Ratio .................... 2.5 27 


Fixed Assets, net. $92,113 $709,364 
Total Assets . . $454,131 $2,319,438 
Book Value per ‘there... $36.00 $27.00 
Net Current Assets per share... ......... $24.60 $9.90 
Recent Price of Common................ $61.00 $58.00 
1947 Estimated Net per share... $7.50 $6.25 


Price-Earnings Ratio (to 1947 Estimated Net). | 8.1 9.3 
Dividend Yield (on 1947 Indicated Dividend) 4.7%, 5.2% 


| *All figures are adjusted for 2-for-I split effected July 11, 1947. 
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insurance companies. In the United States alone, GM 
has 33 major operating divisions, along with three in 
Canada, while a non- consolidated subsidiary in Eng. 
land produces Vauxhall passenger cars and Bedford 
trucks. So complex is this picture, that the opera. 
tions of the company can only be studied along very 
broad lines. 

During the current year through November 15, 
General Motors’ passenger car production in the 
U. S. and Canada totalled 1,238,556 units and that of 
trucks 333,157 units, according to estimates by the 
trade paper Automotive News. Judging by this, the 
company’s output has accounted for about 40% of all 
cars and 33% of all trucks produced by the industry 
during the period indicated. 


Statistical Appraisal 


In the accompanying table we show pertinent sta- 
tistics that should prove of interest to our readers in 
comparing the two concerns under discussion. From 
this it will be seen that net sales of General Motors 
for the first nine months of 1947 were about $2.68 
billion, but this of course included income from many 
activities not associated with automobile production, 
A tremendous demand for replacement parts, to be 
sure, swelled income from sales of cars and trucks, 
but the Electro-Motive division producing Diesel 
locomotives also contributed an abnormally large 
proportion of over-all volume. Additionally, GM’s 
Frigidaire and Delco divisions have been doing an 
exceptionally large business. 

Considering the company’s wide diversification of 
activities, it is interesting to note that its operating 
margins ‘during the first nine months widened to 
15.5% compared with a sorry showing of only 2.5% 
for all of 1946, when strikes and mater ial shor tages 
proved a tremendous handicap. During war years, 
oper. ating margins averaged about 10%, but in good 
years prior to Pearl Harbor, they often ran close to 
20%. This would indicate that there is still room for 
impr ovement on this score. The factor promising 
most hope for expandimg profit margins is un- 
doubtedly the vast modernization program now vir- 
tually completed. With outlays of about $480 million 
since the war’s end, several huge and ultra-modern 
assembly plants have been built, cost saving equip- 
ment provided for dozens of older plants, and opera- 
tions streamlined all along the line. Though capacity 
to produce automobiles and trucks has been increased 
by these measures, the management has pointed out 
the more important fact that by working on normal 
daily schedules, General Motors can now produce as 
many cars as in 1940-41, when two and three shifts 
plus overtime cut heavily into profits. Further more, 
with prices at current levels, capacity is now sufti- 
ciently large to permit annual sales of at least $4 
billion, according to company estimates. Granted a 
full supply of raw materials and parts, accordingly, 
GM is in a position where volume and profits could 
conceivably expand fast next year; whether alloca- 
tions of scarce items will preclude realization of this 
potential remains to be seen. 

Since despite all of its substantial outlays, work- 
ing capital of General Motors as of September 30, 
1947 stood at close to $847 million and the current 
ratio at a comfortable figure of 2.7, considerable dis- 
appointment has been expressed in some quarters 
that dividends for the current year have been held 
to $3 per share. While year-end ‘bookkeeping adjust- 
ments may alter the (Please turn to page 2064) 
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BUSINESS: As a pioneer in the manufacture of automatic washing 
machines for home use, this concern has won an outstanding position in 
the trade and among consumers. Since its organization in 1936, the 
company has made impressive headway. 


OUTLOOK: Deferred demand for washers, steadily mounting during war 
time, reached record proportions in the current year. Due to the present 
high level of purchasing power and the expansion in home building, new 
peacetime records for production and sales have been established by the 
leading manufacturers, including Bendix. For some time past, sales of the 
company’s ironers have importantly swelled volume and now Bendix is 
offering an automatic dryer to round out its line. At the war's end, Bendix 
discontinued the manufacture of parts, as well as their assembly, turning 
this business over to several specially chosen outside concerns, although 
Bendix continues to purchase all materials and to inspect all operations. 
When completed the various machines are sold by Bendix to about 78 
distributors who in turn deal through 8,500 dealers, with retail sales stim- 
ulated by the compeny’s extensive promotional programs. Net sales for 
the first nine months of 1947 were reported as $59.7 million, creating 
net profits eual to $5.71 per share for the period. The need for working 
funds due to the rapid increase in business held total dividends to 50 
cents per share last year, but 37'/2 cents quarterly has been distributed 
thus far in 1947, 


FINANCES: The gain in working capital from $626,000 in 1940 to $4.3 
million on March 31, 1947 was impressive but inventories rose even 
more and the current ratio at present is just adequate. Cash holdings 
cover over 50% of current liabilities. Bendix had no bonds, bank debt or 
preferred outstanding last March. Capitalization consists of 1,043,990 
common shares. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 24!/g is only moderately below the 
high of 2534 for 1947. Low for the current year was 1734. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
































Dec. 31, March 31, 
1940 1947 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash . SSS ahadd $ 456 $ 4,233 $ 3,777 
Receivables, grace: 478 ,015 2,537 
Inventories 311 4,524 4,213 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 1,245 11,772 10,527 
Plant and equi nt 505 1,805 1,300 
Less depreciation 85 555 470 
Net property ...... 420 1,250 { 830 
Other assets sents 617 461 — 156 
TOTAL ASSETS . $2,282 $13,483 $11,201 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable ...... $ 26 —$ 26 
Accounts payable and accruals... 482 $ 3,037 + 2,555 
Reserve for taxes. 24 2,367(a) |. 2,343 
Other current liabilities... - 87 : + 1,973 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES... acsisieee 619 7,464 + 6,845 
Short term debt. 81 sss — 81 
[ee | | eee 509 scence _ 509 
Reserves Meade 640 640 
Capital ........ 863 348 515 
Surplus 210 5,031 }- 4,821 
TOTAL EVAR UEU CUES: cascscisisccsisssicssissssiorssrssrnissne Sghee $13,483 +$11,201 
WORKING CAPITAL occ § 626 $ 4,308 +$ 3,682 
CURRENT RATIO 2.0 1.6 — .4 





(a)—After deducting $1,752,375 U. S. Tax Notes 
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1947 


BUSINESS: For twenty years past, this weaver of rayon fabrics has been 
gaining experience and reputation in its field. The company's plants 
are located in North Carolina and Virginia. 


OUTLOOK: Due to completion of a new dyeing and finishing plant, 
equipped with the most advanced type of machinery, Colonial Mills has 
largely integrated its operations from the stage of purchasing yarn 
through to finished fabrics. Garment manufacturers are large scale pur- 
chasers of the company’s “Robbins Fabrics” for conversion into women’s 
wear, ribbons and yard goods. Many of the company’s products also are 
bought by mail order houses, department stores and exporters. Oper- 
ations in past years have been generally profitable and Colonial has 
shared in the growth characteristic of the rayon industry. Through extensive 
reinvestment in the business of net earnings, all of the company’s equip- 
ment and plants are of the most modern design. Since November 1945 to 
the middle of the current year, these improvements have increased fixed 
assets from $3.2 million to $11 million. For six months ended May 31, 1947 
net sales amounted to around $17 million, against $13.4 million for the 
year ended November 30, 1945. Net profit during the first half of 1947 
rose to more than $3.3 million, practically equal to all of last year’s 
earnings. Dividends for the past seven quarters have equalled 25 cents 
per share in each period, and 5% in stock was additionally paid last time. 


FINANCES: Working capital of $4.8 million as of May 31, 1947 was of 
peak proportions, reflecting sizeable gains in inventories and cash. The 
current ratio of 1:9 looks a bit tight, but the company was free of bank 
debt. Funded debt amounts to $2 million, but Colonial has no preferred 
stock, with common outstanding in amount of 795,000 shares. 


MARKET ACTION: Price range for 1947 has been: High—2242, low— 
18. Recent price was 20!/2. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 








Nov. 30, ~~ 31, 
1945 1947 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash . $1,463 $ 3,514 +$ 2,051 
U. S. Government Securities 75 75 é 
Receivables, net .. 398 2,327 1,929 
Inventories .......... : 2,970 4,051 + 1,081 
Other current assets. 184 doheees — 184 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 5,090 9,967 4,877 
Plan? and equipmen? 3,272 11,019 7,747 
Less depreciation . 1,007 1,626 619 
Ne? property . 2,265 9,393 7,128 
Other assets . 11 238 122 
TOTAL ASSETS. $7,471 $19,598 +$12,127 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable . sail $ 500 : —$ 500 
Accounts payable and accruals... 768 $ 1,447 ot 679 
Reserve for taxes... a 1,322(a) 3,654(a) + 2,332 
TOTAL CURRENT ‘LIABILITIES... 2,590 5,101 + 2,511 
Deferred liabilities. ................ LOnCSES 185 185 
Long term debf... é : omer 2,000 + 2,000 
Reserves fenton 46 : a 6 
Capital cen ~=2, 464 3,786 + 1,322 
, ae tiilatessicslct svcresincereeaiies-; ea 8,526 + 6,155 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . vue $7,471 $19,598 -+-$12,127 
WORKING CAPITAL . $2,500 $ 4,866 +$ 2,366 





CURRENT RATIO ........ ; a ¥.9 1.9 


(a) —After deducting $500, 500 U. S. Tax Notes in 1945 and $500,000 U. S. 
Tax Notes in 1947. 
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BUSINESS: Company operates in the rapidly growing West and in 
Hawaii, maintaining 27 plants and 23 distributing stations in California, 
Texas, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico and elsewhere. Ice cream, fluid milk, 
butter, cheese, dried milk and frozen foods are included in its output. 


OUTLOOK: Population trends in the various areas served by the com- 
pany favor prospects for long term growth in sales. How important this 
factor has been in helping to expand volume since 1941 is seen in 
comparing sales of $6.8 million in that year with total revenues of $35.5 
million in 1946. While the essential food products supplied by this concern 
should be in increasing demand as time passes and net sales for the first 
nine months of the current year have been close to $30 million, operating 
conditions during 1947 have been unfavorable, temporarily at least. 
Costs have risen faster than selling prices, it seems, while the company’s 
Hawaiian division was adversely influenced by marine and plantation 
strikes. Hence net earnings for the nine months ended September 30, 1947 
dipped sharply to $1.09 per share, compared with $3.02 for the same 
period last year. As the difficulties in the Hawaiian area have now been 
settled and the demand for all foods continues unabated at home, it 
seems probable that the company will be able to restore profit margins 
henceforth to a more satisfactory basis. Confidence by the management 
has been expressed by declaring regular dividends at the quarterly rate 
of 35 cents per share in 1947, against a total of 85 cents paid in 1946. 


FINANCES: Study of the comparative balance sheet items for 1940 and 
1947 discloses a sharp gain in assets during the period. Though the 
company’s long term debt and current liabilities have also expanded, an 
increase of $3.7 million in working capital has left the current ratio at a 
satisfactory figure of 2.5. 650,000 shares of common comprise the sole 
stock capitalization. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price—I23, compared with a 1947 range 
of high—16 and low—I134. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
























































Dec. 31, June 30, 
1940 1947 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash $ 367 $ 1,546 +$ 1,179 
Marketable securities ccs ee er ees 
Receivables, net 883 2,196 + 1,313 
inventories 513 4,137 + 3,624 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... eee 7,904 + 6,116 
Plant and equip 5,115 ees 
Less depreciation 2,196 cas 
Net property 2,919 7,606 4. 
Other assets 437 1,885 + 1,448 
TOTAL ASSETS $5,144 $17,395 +$12,251 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable Sie .....tees —$ 139 
Accounts payable and accruals................. * 427 $ 2,174 + 1,747 
Reserve for taxes 220 998 + 778 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES... : 786 3,172 + 2,386 
Deferred liabilities ccs io — 1 
Minority interest 15 10 — 5 
Short term debt. ee — 59 
‘Long term debt 1,100 4,029 + 2,929 
SS ae ae 19 ot 199 
Capital 1,460 650 — 810 
Surplus 1,723 9,335 + 7,612 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ........ $5,144 $17,395 +$12,251 
WORKING CAPITAL . iicshdeinircniniies $ 4,732 +$ 3,730 
CURRENT RATIO 2.3 2.5 + .2 
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BUSINESS: Through acquisition of nine additional mills in 1946, this 
company emerged as one of the largest and most diversified textile manv- 
facturers in the United States. Stevens now produces and sells cotton, 
woolen and rayon textiles from plants operating 16,000 looms in the 
South and 1200 in New England, all long established, with business of 
one unit dating back to 1790. 


OUTLOOK:With the national income continuing at record high levels, 
demand for textiles of every description is exceeding all expectations. 
During the first six months of 1947, production of cotton goods increased 
12.5%, and as prices are about 39% above a year ago, sales gains have 
been impressive. The Stevens Company is benefitting substantially from 
expenditures of $19.4 million for new equipment during the past ten years, 
and as of last May had earmarked an additional $13.9 million for the 
same purpose. A substantial minority of the business remains in the hands 
of the Stevens family. Based upon combined operations of all the mills 
now in the group, annual sales during the past 6 years have ranged from 
$126 million in 1941 to $176 million in 1943, dipping to $146,3 million in 
1946. From November |, 1946 to May 3, 1947, volume was reported as 
$109 million. Per share earnings during this latter period were $4.50, 
against $5.47 for all of 1946. During the past decade net has steadily 
trended upward and prospects point to continued good business. During 
the current year, the quarterly dividend rate has been lifted from 37!/2 
cents per share to 50 cents, and an extra of $1 was paid in October. 


FINANCES: Working capital of $67.8 million on May 31, 1947 and a 
current ratio of 3 indicates a sound financial position. With no bonded 
debt or preferred stock, the 3,459,989 shares of $15 par common represent 
the sole capitalization. Cash last May exceeded all current liabilities by 
more than $11 million. 


MARKET ACTION: At recent price of 31, Stevens shares are selling at 
their low for the current year, compared with a high of 36%. As the stock 
was listed only in 1947, comparison with prices before then are not 
possible. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


























Aug. 31, May 3, 

1946 1947 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash $ 42,564 $ 45,296 +82, 732 
U. S. Government securities.......................... 7,475 100 7,375 
Receivables, net 18,701 21,952 = 3,251 
Inventories . 29,351 34,312 + 4.961 
TOTAL CURRENT US: | ee eee 98,091 101,660 + 3,569 
Plant and equip t 57,499 62,925 + 5,426 
Less Powe =: 9 29,994 31,241 + 1,247 
Net property 27,505 31,684 + 4,179 
Other assets 2,348 3,163 + 815 


TOTAL ASSETS $127,944 $136,507 +$8,563 





LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable and accruals.. . $ 25,480 $ 










21,116 — 
12,647(a) — 














Reserve for taxes. 13,520(a) 

Other current liabilities... =| Se eS — 345 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILIT 39,345 33,763 — 5,582 
Minority interest 102 143 + 41 
Reserves 5,000 5,441 + 441 
Capital 51,900 51,900 occas 
Surplus 31,597 45,260 +13,663 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 2 eseeeeeee $127,944 $136,507 +$8,563 
WORKING CAPITAL 0 $ 58,746 $ 67,897 +$9,151 
CURRENT RATIO 2.5 3.0 + 5 





ade a deducting $3, or. 936 U. S. Tax Notes in 1946 and $12,666,493 
U. S. Tax Notes in 1947 
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BUSINESS: Company has specialized for about 15 years in the produc- 
tion of small motor trucks used mainly for house to house deliveries. 
Twin Coach Company is the largest single owner of the common stock. 
Manufacturing operations are entirely centered in Detroit. 


OUTLOOK: Popularity of the low bodied step-down vehicles produced 
by Divco has increased sharply since the end of the war. While the com- 
pany designed its trucks with a special eye on the dairy and bakery 
trades, their convenience and efficiency have won great favor from 
department stores, dry cleaners, parcel post and the Navy for delivery 
operations which involve frequent stops. Purchases of these trucks on a 
fleet basis last year resulted in 17.3% of total sales going to three main 
customers. ‘Now dealers in leading cities throughout the country and 
Canada are piling in orders for trucks and parts from Divco and the 
backlog of around $15 million as of September !, 1947 is sufficient to 
warrant capacity operations for 16 months to come. The diversity of 
enterprises among new customers points to a rapidly broadening market 
among users requiring small fleets of individual cars. Net sales of Divco 
for fiscal 1946 were $7,223,597, resulting in net profits of $954,138, or 
$2.12 per share and indicating very satisfactory profit margins. Looking 
ahead, scarcity of materials seems to be the main handicap in sight. 


FINANCES: Capitalization is simple, consisting only of 450,000 shares 
of $1 par common. Net working capital last July amounted to $1.17 million 
and the relatively small current ratio of 1.7 attests to the continued need 
for working funds to take care of expanding operations. Dividends in 
- amounted to 88c a share, and the last quarterly payment was 30c 
a share, 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 17% compares with a 1947 range 
of high—1914, low—16. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 















































Oct. 31, July 31, 
19 1947 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash a $ 429 +$ 228 
U.S. Government securities... ccc un : 61 + 61 
Receivables, net 143 510 + 367 
Inventories 450 1,775 + 1,325 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS... 794 2,775 + 1,981 
Plant and equipment. 534 1,640 L 1,106 
less depreciation 51 251 + 200 
Net property oe 483 1,389 4 906 

er assets 27 104 4 77 
TOTAL ASSETS $1,304 $4,268 +$2,964 
UABILITIES 
Notes payable $ 42 aes —$ 42 
Accounts payable and accruals................ 83 $ 713 + 630 
Reserve for taxes 144 892 + 748 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES. 269 1,605 + 1,336 
Deferred liabilities cnn Lol _ 12 
Short term debt. nae — 168 
Capital 450 + 225 
Surplus 2,213 + 1,583 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,268 +$2,964 
WORKING CAPITAL . $1,170 +$ 645 
CURRENT RATIO LP — 1.3 








DECEMBER 6, 1947 


BUSINESS: Company’since 1919 has produced, refined, transported and 
marketed petroleum products. 18,000 acres of oil lands in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas are producing about 8,500 barrels 
of crude per day, and the company controls more than 200,000 acres of 
undeveloped lands. A refinery at Cushing, Texas has a daily capacity of 
12,500 barrels. 


OUTLOOK: Few if any industries enjoy such bright prospects as the well 
established oil concerns. With demand far in excess of supply and prices 
for all kinds of petroleum products at a high level, Deep Rock is in good 
position to capitalize on this promising outlook. Its output of gasoline, 
solvents, naphtha, fuel oils, lubricants and kerosene are finding broad 
markets at prices that seem to assure satisfactory profit margins. The 
company owns terminals and service stations in about a dozen Midwest 
States, easily reached by tank trucks, tank cars or pipeline. Substantial 
sales of crude oil are made in the states where it is produced. To facili- 
tate refinery operations, Deep Rock uses natural gas for fuel, gathering 
it in its own pipelines. Sales and revenues for the year ended December 
31, 1946 amounted to $23.9 million, up $3 million compared with 1945. 
Net profits after taxes in those two years were respectively $1.88 million 
and $1.6 million, or on a per share basis about $4.88 and $4.05. Durin 
the first nine months of 1947, volume climbed to $23.3 million against $9 
million in the comparable 1946 period, and net rose to $4.89 per share 
against $2.97. 


FINANCES: Following a reorganization in 1940, the company’s capital 
structure was simplified. Since then, $5.5 million of long term debt has 
been retired, but as of March 31, 1947 the company owed $1.6 million 
to banks. As of that date, working capital stood at $6.78 million. Out- 
standing are 397,842 shares of common. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 39!/4, compares with a 1947 high of 
457% and a low of 33. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


























Dec. 31, March 31, 

1940 1947 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Ce . sansstiocw Oe $ 2,408 —$1,235 
U. S. Government securities... comms 1,867 + 1,867 
Receivables, net 1,369 1,901 + 532 
Inventories 2,982 3,917 + 935 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETG............................... 7,994 10,093 + 2,099 
Plant and equip t 21,026 29,302 8,276 
Less depreciation 12,587 18,030 + 5,443 
Net property 8,439 11,272 + 2,833 
Other assets 148 113 — 35 
TOTAL ASSETS $16,581 $21,478 $4,897 
LIABILITIES 
Netes ee. in Se $ 400 —$ 159 
Accounts payable and accrvals.............. ; 1,371 1,859 488 
Reserve for taxes 215 1,054 + 839 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES............. . $ 2,145 3,313 + 1,168 





















Deferred Victbilitios i ceccceescsssesssceeeeee 3 aie —_ 3 
Short term debt. : 1,600 - 1,600 
Long term debt 5,508 — 5,508 
Reserves : 62 592 530 
Capital : 399 399 setae 
Surplus sssscainlecs 8,464 15,574 + 7,110 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $16,581 $21,478 +$4,897 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 5,849 $ 6,780 +$ 931 
CURRENT RATIO 3.7 3.0 — 7 
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Awaiting Push 


With the President’s proposed 
inflation controls known, and with 
it evident that Congress will ap- 
prove only the milder ones, the 
market rallied but quickly “ran 
out of soap” with the industrial 
average fairly close to its October 
high, the rails somewhat further 
away, and the utilities showing 
barely any upward wiggle. Relief 
from fear of extreme economic 
controls—there having been little 
such fear anyway —is not very 
positive food for the bull side. The 
market needs a new push. If it 
cannot get to new recovery highs, 
namely above the July highs in 
the industrials and rails, on the 
traditional year-end move, the 
chances are that disappointment 
and disaffection will create their 
own push, and on the downside. 
Time beyond the year-end is not 
with the bulls, in this column’s 
view, and whether it is even in 


the meanwhile is still to be demon- 
strated. 


Marshall Plan 


Aside from foods, export pri- 
ority under the European Recov- 
ery Program probably will favor 
such lines as machinery (espe- 
cially farm, mining and oil), 
freight cars, motor trucks and 
fertilizer. It is questionable 
whether the market will put much 
value of earnings derived from 
give-away exports, since they are 
about as abnormal as were war pro- 
duction earnings. We would con- 
sider it a plus for companies 
which would otherwise be in a 
superior position anyway, and 
pretty neutral in the market reck- 
oning for others. The farm equip- 
ment companies, headed by Inter- 
national Harvester and Deere, 
have a good prospect, both do- 
mestic and export. So have oil 
companies such as National Sup- 











| Automatic Canteen Co. of America............ 
Dana Corp. 


INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 








LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing 
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Spencer Kellogg 
Union Pacific R.R. ......... 
| Wamsutta Mills 
| Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire. 




















1947 1946 
Year Sept. 27 $1.66 $1.25 
Year August 31 5.23 44 
Year Sept. 30 2.35 1.50 
Year June 30 1.38 69 
9 mos. Sept. 30 2.11 -58 
9 mos. Sept. 30 2.39 1.61 
Year August 30 10.12 2.12 
10 mos. Oct. 31 16.42 8.43 
Year Sept. 30 16.75 13.83 
Oct. 31 quarter 1.31 10 
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ply and Byron Jackson. So have 
the makers of coal-mining ma- 
chinery, of which this column 
likes Joy Manufacturing. What- 
ever their volume and profit pros- 
pects, we are not too impressed 
with the market possibilities, 


from present levels, in heavy 
trucks where demand-supply bal- 
ance has been approaching in cer- 
tain types, portending the begin- 
ning of a competitive market. 


First National Stores 


First National, leading grocery 
chain in New England, has main- 
tained its dividend at $2.50 a vear 
for a great many years. With 
earnings at a rate around $7 a 
share for the fiscal year ending 
next March 31, it had been ex- 
pected to vote a 50-cent extra 
near the latter date, as it did in 
March, 1947. Instead the conserv- 
ative management has just voted 
confidence in the outlook by put- 
ting the stock on a regular 75-cent 
quarterly basis or $3 a year. An 
extra in March is still possible. 
Around 60, the stock offers sound 
investment value. It has for some 
time behaved better than _ the 
other grocery-chain stores. One 
thing in its favor is that the only 
dividend changes in this com- 
pany’s entire history have been 
upward. However, the worst earn- 
ings have always been good 
enough to argue against a cut. 
Being sensible, the management 
would certainly not consider itself 
committed always to a one-way 
dividend policy. However, it may 
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be noted that it has done remark- 
ably well in the past even on fall- 
ing or low food prices, as in 1931, 
1932 and 1933. 


Poison 


As noted here before, new fi- 
nancing is now poison to the af- 
fected stock. The thing to do is 
sell at the first whiff of equity 
fnancing, but buy back (if it is a 
good stock) about the time the 
rights expire. Texas Company 
went down to 5334, on such a play, 
but was an excellent buy there, as 
the $2.50 regular dividend has 
since been raised to $3, despite the 
increased total of shares outstand- 
ing, and the stock has snapped 
back about 5 points. Phillips 
Petroleum and International Har- 
vester are under “financing pres- 
sure” now. Both are worth watch- 
ing for buying opportunities on 
the culmination of such pressure. 


Growth Stocks 


Some investors seem to be in- 
terested in the market, vet never 
change their holdings. There is 
something to be said for that, if 
al holdings promise real long- 
term growth of earnings, divi- 
dends and assets. Some family 
fortunes have been made that 
way, but they are the exceptions. 
More typical is the substantial 
percentage of “cats and dogs” 
which the average investor passes 
on to his heirs. If you are the 
kind who insists on keeping your 
money working all the time in 
common stocks, they ought to be 
good stocks, preferably growth 
situations. You can have losses in 
them at times, even big losses. 
But the longer-term percentage is 
with you. The losses are more 
likely to be made up than in the 
general run of stocks, and more 
quickly. The eventual reward in 
dividend is sure to be greater. 
Good-quality growth stocks which 
appeal to this column are Stand- 
ard Oil of California, Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas, Dow Chemical, 
Abbott Laboratories, Ruberoid 
Company and Sutherland Paper. 
Whether the market goes up or 
down or sideways, it is always a 
good time for the stand-pat in- 
vestor to upgrade his holdings by 
switching out of those he is sorry 
he bought. It is frequently not 
dificult to improve both quality 
and yield. 


Auto Accessories 


Quite a few of the automobile 
accessory stocks have been disap- 
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pointing in 1947 dividends and 
market action, despite booming 
business and the best earnings in 
many years. One thing the matter 
with them is the theory that such 
companies can always be squeezed 
in prices and margins by the big 
auto makers. The theory makes 
some sense, but not too much. Un- 
der the conditions that usually 
prevail when motor makers put 
the screws on’ parts makers, 
namely declining business, the 
auto stocks are also caught in a 
bear market. These ruminations 
are touched off by the fact that 
Eaton Manufacturing has just 
paid a $2 year end dividend on 
top of its $3 regular, making $5 
for the year, for a stock which 
has been selling around 55 and on 
which some dividends have been 
paid in each of the last 24 years. 
Relative to General Motors and 
Chrysler—and even more so in re- 
lation to most other auto stocks— 
some of the accessory equities be- 
gin to look undervalued. 


Preferred Stocks 


With the Government bond 
market under official support 
above par, some of the recent 
pressure has been taken off cor- 
porate bonds and preferred stocks. 
However, the fly in the ointment 
is that there is still too great a 
spread between yields on new of- 
ferings and those on old listed is- 
sues of equal investment grade. In 
view of heavy offerings ahead. 
vields on new issues are bound 
either to stay at present levels or 
to be increased somewhat. This 
will induce switching out of old 
issues into new as long as there 
is a substantial disparity in vields. 
Thus, the chances are that pre- 
ferred stocks and corporate bonds 
have not seen their lows. This col- 
umn would guess, however, that 
at least half of the adjustment, 


and perhaps as much as _ two- 
thirds of it, is behind. Preferred 
stocks are held largely by in- 
vestors who want to keep their 
funds always employed, who de- 
mand a higher yield than is of- 
fered by top-grade bonds but who 
do not wish the greater degree of 
risk residing in common stocks. 
If preferreds are sound, the risk 
of capital depreciation, while 
there, is much more limited than 
in equities. Short of seeing if 
some switching around could im- 
prove yields, there is nothing for 
this type investor to do but hang 
on to his holdings, reminding him- 
self of the objectives, of the fact 
that they can never be served by 
any securities other than pre- 
ferred stocks or medium-grade 
bonds, and recognizing, as should 
have been done in the first place, 
that such objectives always in- 
volve some capital risk. 


Dividends 


It is improbable that total divi- 
dends this year will be much, if 
any, over 40% of total corporate 
earnings, against around 75% in 
many prewar years. That is one 
reason, and a very good one, for 
low price-earnings ratios. How- 
ever, it is always more realistic to 
look at price times dividend, 
rather than price times earnings, 
if either is to be used as a yard- 
stick of value. Historically, stocks 
have always sold more nearly in 
line with dividends than with 
earnings. 


Cities Service 


Cities Service has paid the first 
dividend on its common in about 
15 vears. The stock was one of the 
most widely held and dizziest 
speculations of the 1920’s, drop- 
ping from over 68 in 1929 to 114 

(Please turn to page 266) 




















DECLINES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 














1947 1946 

BGONS. oc. 40 weeks Oct. 3 $1.11 $4.31 

Collins & Almansa. 6 mos. August 31 14 4.21 

CORE kr 9 mos. Sept. 30 .23 40 

General Telephone . 9 mos. Sept. 30 1.48 2.21 
Houston Lighting & Power... cnn 12 mos. Oct. 31 2.74 3.35 | 
Pan American Petroleum & Transp................ Sept. 30 quarter .64 67 | 
aT ae Sept. 30 quarter 1.55 3.44 | 
Texas & Pacific Rwy...... 10 mos. Oct. 31 8.36 9.36 | 

Twentieth Century-Fox . 39 wks. Sept. 27 3.65 5.69 
United Air Lines Sept. 30 quarter .70 .80 | 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 
of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions : 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 


2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
- No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed 


envelope. 


envelope. 


3 
4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 
5 


- Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Looking Ahead To Retirement 


“Tama minister, receiving a small sal- 
ary of $2,700 per year, plus Manse. Iam 
within about four years of retirement 
age. I have managed to provide annuities 
for my life-time amounting to $3,500.00 
per year. I have in addition $12,000 in 
Government Treasury Bonds, which I 
had ear-marked for the building or pur- 
chase of a home upon retirement. Fur- 
ther I have a small portfolio of assorted 
stocks which stand me about $5,600., 
although they would not bring that on 
the present market. 


With conditions as they are today 1 
am for the first time seeking investment 
counsel, in the hope that in the next 
three or four years I can increase the 
future productivity of what I have been 
able to save against the time when I will 
no longer be able to earna salary. 


I am turning to the Magazine of Wall 
Street for such counsel, and listing three 
of the stocks which I hold, in accordance 
with your offer. These are: 


20 Shares American Radiator & 

Std. Sanitary @ ........... $17.50 
10 Shares American Sugar 

Refining Co. @ 
10 Shares National Biscuit 

OPM cis os sess oeeas sehen $33.50 

Later, as you permit, I will list other 
of my small stock holdings for your ad- 
vice. These stocks, which I hold at a pur- 
chase value of $5,600.00 constitute my 
total available working capital, unless I 
turn in the Government Bonds which I 
have accumulated during the war years, 
and which, as I say, I had been accumu- 
lated for the building and purchase of a 
home when I retire. That amount, which 
would have been adequate for that pur- 
pose a few years ago, would not now 
secure me the kind of a home I want. 

I will appreciate receiving your per- 
sonal judgment as to the investment 
policy I should follow in the next few 
years to improve my financial situation 
against the time when I will be depen- 
dent entirely upon my annuities and the 
income from securities. 
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I recognize that if I had sought expert 
advice a long time ago I would now be 
better off; but I have given little thought 
to finance, since I know nothing about it 
and have never had time nor inclination 
to try to learn anything about it. I am 
ready now to follow the advice of those 


who know.” 
A.H., Atlanta Ga. 


You present a difficult problem 
as your principal security invest- 
ments are Government Bonds 
which you wish to retain in order to 
buy or build a home upon retire- 
ment. The funds you have invested 
in equities are modest in amount 
and in order to increase their pro- 
ductivity, we recommend that you 
confine investments to growth 
companies, particularly those in 
expanding industries. We present 
an article entitled “Another Treas- 
ure Hunt For Growth Companies” 
in the current issue, which lists at- 
tractive growth situations. 

We also refer you to the October 
11th issue wherein we presented 
“Stock Splits With Growth Trend.’ 

A switch from stocks with aver- 
age or unfavorable prospects into 
growth equities should improve 
your position and we suggest you 
watch for additional reeommenda- 
tions in future issues. 

We recommend retention at this 
time of your modest holdings of 
American Radiator, American Su- 
gar & Refining and National Bis- 
cuit on the basis of good earnings 
and dividend yields. 

Your foresight in providing an- 
nuities of $3,500 annually on re- 
tirement indicates sound judg- 
ment. In these critical times, your 


equity investments should also be 
in a diversified list of sound and 
progressive companies. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. 

“Please report earnings and prospects 
for Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co.” 

B.A., Little Rock, Ark. 

Sales and earnings of Wesson 
Oil and Snowdrift Co. and wholly 
owned subsidiaries for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1947 were 
the highest in company’s history. 
The net profit was $14,666,726 
after all charges, including $11,- 
200,000 for taxes. The profit is 
equal to $23.15 a common share 
and compared with $4,964,631 or 
$6.51 a common share for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. After crediting 
to account $800,000 reversed re- 
serve, the balance to surplus 
amounted to $5,764,631 for the 
previous year. This reverse credit 
in 1946 represents reserve for 
post-war adjustments provided 
out of profit in 1943 now reversed. 

Net sales for the year increased 
to $193,970,041, from $126,385,- 
319 the year before. Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Co. and subsidiaries 
are primarily engaged in the 
crushing of cotton seed and pro- 
duction of cotton seed oil and 
allied products. Also operates cot- 
ton ginneries, refineries for treat- 
ment of various kinds of vege- 
table oils, fertilizer plants, peanut 
shelling plants, paint manufactur- 
ing plant, a coal mine and shrimp 
and oyster packing plants. 

Dividend payments up to Octo- 
ber 1st of this year total $5.50 
per share. The record high earn- 
ings of the past two years were 
aided by substantial inventory 
gains and contrast sharply with 
the much lower earnings of pre- 
vious years. 1945 profit was $2.83 
per share; average for war years 
1942-45 amounted to $2.57 and 
average for pre-war years of 
1938-41 was $1.39 a share. A re- 
turn to keener competitive condi- 
tions and narrower profit margins 
can be expected in the near 
future. 


(Please turn to page 268) 
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Scarcity of homes promises to boom business for makers of trailers. Accord- 
ing to Harold D. Platt, president of the Trailer-Coach Manufacturing Association, the 
industry should enjoy sales of $180 million next year. Dealers in the second half of 
1947 have ordered 75,000 trailers at $2500 each, to provide mobile housing for 200,000 
persons. 








It is now estimated that orders by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the nation's railroads to install new signalling equipment on 45,742 miles of track 
will involve outlays of more than $157 million. This business will keep a few out- 
standing specialists among suppliers busy for a long time to come. 





As hog's hair bristles have to be imported from all over the world and were 
almost unobtainable during war, prices of paint brushes soared to over $25 in the 
1942-46 period. Now Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company claims to have developed a fully 
equal competitor in the form of plastic bristles, the result of five years' research 
and experience, and selling at a normal price. 





How wild gyrations in materials costs are plaguing some manufacturers is 
shown by Richard R. Dupree, president of the Proctor & Gamble Company, in a recent report 
to stockholders. Since the middle of last year, prices for tallow rose from 8 5/8 cents 
per pound up to 27 cents, back to 12 cents and up to2l cents. Hence the need for big price 
declines reserves. 








A "Certificate for Public Service" has been awarded by the Brand Names 
Foundation to M. S. Walker, Inc., in Boston,for manufacturing one of the oldest named 
products in the economy. It seems that since 1715, fifty years before the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, New Englanders have never lost their taste for "Old Medford Rum". 








The increasing extent to which insurance companies have been placing their 
funds in non-housing real estate is revealed by recent figures of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. During the first nine months of 1947 acquisitions of this kind 
amounted to $73 million, bringing the total to $144 million as of September 30. Aside 
from this, the companies invested $40 million in rental housing during the period. 


The nation's oil transport system is now geared to handle an average of 11.5 
million barrels of petroleum in some form daily, according to the Standard 0il Company 
(N.J.) publication Lamp. This is an all-time record but insufficient to meet current 
demand. The crude has to be carried first to the refiners and then on to consumers, 
involving five forms of transportation. 








Sales of vacuum cleaners reached peak proportions in October, reports the 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Association, with shipments of 359,040 units. October 
sales were larger then those for any two months in prewar, and for the year to date 
Close to those of any two entire prewar years. st 
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Inventories of pulp suppliers are practically nil, although production of 
wood pulp in 1947 plus imports may surpass all prior records, according to Fred G. 
Stevenot, president, Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Company. United States mills produced 
8.87 million tons in the first nine months of 1947 against 4.6 million in the 1939 
period, but demand still exceeds supply by a wide margin. 





Roy A. Bradt, vice president of the Maytag Company, cites a good example of 
industrial resourcefulness created by steel shortages. One washer manufacturer, he 
claims, in turning to aluminum as a substitute for steel, purchased one million pounds 
of aircraft propellors salvaged from an Army depot. Though aluminum costs more, 
manufacturers are using it because they can get it. 





During the next five or 10 years the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad should spend 
around $250 million for major improvements and new equipment, says R. B. White, 
president of this road. With the railroad industry earning less than half of the 6% 
that the Supreme Court has deemed fair for utilities, and expenses steadily mounting, 


how to attract investment capital is a problem. 














Manufacturers of newspaper printing equipment view with satisfaction reports 
that newspaper publishers have begun the largest modernization program since 1929. 
It is estimated that $170 million will be spent for new printing equipment in this field. 
Advertising revenues topping $1.1 billion this year are encouraging big outlays by the 
producers of daily papers. 


In the never ending race between the big five cigarette manufacturers for 
popular favor, it looks as if R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company scored the largest sales 
sales gain in the third quarter. Volume of this concern rose by 12.1% compared with 
not over 3.1% for any of its competitors. 





A stand-by credit of $25 million has been arranged by Celanese Corporation 
of America with a group of banks. As this concern is committed to spend about $27 
million for new equipment and facilities, its current working capital, though very 
large, might have proved insufficient to complete the program, but now the way is clear. 





Since the end of the war 600,000 rural telephones have been added to the 
Bell System, reports the A.T.&T. Co. During the first nine months of the current year 
alone, the gain in rural areas climbed to 210,000. Back in 1945 the company hoped 
to add one million rural phones perhaps in five years, but by the yearend it looks as if 
their goal would be 70% attained. 309.000 poles and 117,000 miles of wire were put 
in during 1947 through September. 





Among numerous concerns reporting record breaking peacetime October business 
is Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Six of the company's divisions even broke war- 
time records for that month. Had all products been shipped in a single freight train, 
it would have been 53 miles long or about the distance from New York City to Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





News of a proposed 2 for 1 stock split by Union Pacific Railroad Company heralds 
the departure of still another high priced stock into brackets more in line with the 
means of average investors. On May 11 next year the stockholders will vote on the 
split. Declaration of a $5.50 dividend by this railroad brings the total for the 
year to $10 per share. 





Another high price equity destined to enter the lower price realm through 
the split-up process is International Business Machines. Directors of this concern 
have recommended to shareholders a split on a basis of 3/4 of a share for 1. A special 
meeting called for January 13 will undoubtedlly ratify the proposal. 
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The Holiday Thought That » IND 
Lives Throughout The Year 9 


advc 
his year give the priceless gift of knowledge . .. the key to superior judgment. More than ever it wil pect 
essential as the basis for making plans in epochal 1948. _ 
; Po her me post- 

Because of its broad scope, its forthright dependability and sound common sense, no gift you ean give this year will pr gitic 


greater service and compliment the recipient more than The Magazine of Wall Street. 





It will express your esteem... your interest in his welfare ... and 26 times throughout the coming year serve as « renifg COA 
of your thoughtfulness. Those to whom you give the Magazine of war | 
Wall Street will turn to it with interest, at first...then with eager- danc 


ness... because they will find it practical and good, from an invest- by p 
ment viewpoint... and because they will be gaining an under- prod 


standing of domestic and international affairs which they never 
believed could be acquired so easily. 


Give “The Magazine of Wall Street “Fo... 


YOUR BUSINESS FRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES It will form a 
bond of interest between you, promote your business relations. 

YOUR EXECUTIVES AND EMPLOYEES Who will acquire a 
broader grasp of the vast industrial and economic changes. 
You will benefit from the development of their judgment and 
vision. 

YOUR SON AND DAUGHTER It will give them a realistic ap- 
proach, as they go out into the work-a-day world. 

YOURSELF — To “keep ahead of the news” in the world of busi- 
ness and finance . . . and aid you in increasing the safety, 
income, and profit from your investments. 
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SUMMARY 
MONEY AND CREDIT — Commercial paper rates may 
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MONEY AND BANK CREDIT 





soon be raised another notch. Bonds and preferred stocks [WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS] 
continue their slow decline. Bank stocks ease on proposals 75 | i 

to regulate credit. Common stocks stage mild recovery. ne en 

Canada adopts measures to conserve dollar reserves. Will INVESTMENTS 





cut imports from U. S. by $300 million annually. Corporate 65 
profits recede slowly with shrinkage of our export balance. 


TRADE — Department store sales 11% above last year, 
. . ° . 55 

against gain of only 8% for year to date. October retail —_ 

store sales 7°, above last year; though a few lines are off. 














: -_ : : ; = ial DEMAND DEPOSITS 
INDUSTRY—Business Activity up fractionally in fortnight : Lene a one 
y up y g Sus ~~ 
ended Nov. 15. National gross product for third quarter at Q mf i. 
new all-time high; but most of the rise attributed to price ee a 
. . - INVESTMENTS IN 
advances. Expenditures for new construction next year ex- ° “s Ean 
er it wil pected to be 20% above 1947 total. Freight car production ————" 
catches m4 with retirements. Automobile production at new * MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
post-war high. Steel scrap and pig iron situation becoming ean anime | 
r Will prifl critical. 25 





| 
as « reniify COMMODITIES—Spot and futures indexes at new post- TOTAL LOANS 
war highs. Talk of Government controls and much publicized 
i) 


danger of future scarcities, incite hoarding of commodities 





























COMMERCIAL LOANS, i 
by — and consumers. Government urges bigger crop ee nl 
production. ~<—— 

sCL ITI LILI E Tt 
TFMAMTTASONDIJFMAMITASOND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 94 
PER CAPITA BASIS 








I 1946 1947 i 


The Nation’s physical volume of Business Activity 
during the week ended Nov. 15, though off a little from the 
all-time peak touched in the previous week, was up fraction- 
41945 ally for the fortnight and something over 6°/, above the com- 
parable week last year. 


M. W. S. INDEX 
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Demand for Steel products continues to be so urgent 
that makers of bars, sheet and strip are setting quotas for 
first quarter delivery. The pig iron situation is becoming 
critical as steel companies with their own production use 
more pig iron to replace hard-to-obtain steel scrap. 


140 


* * * 


A more cheerful note is sounded by the O. D. T., which 
reports that the peak of autumn Freight Shipments has 
passed now that most of the grain, sugar beets and Christ- 
mas merchandise has been shipped to warehouses. But the 
Agency still worries over shortages of hopper and gondola 
cars in which to ship coal and steel for export. Yet even here 
the condition may be easing, if one may judge from rising 
coal production of recent weeks. 


1935-1939 = 100 





* * * 


Freight Car Production has been expanding slowly to 
the point where cars delivered will soon exceed the num- 
ber scrapped each month. In October, production was up 
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Latest Previous Pre- a 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago _— Harbor 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) | Oct. 1.19 1.06 1.49 1.55 (Continued from page 257) 
Cumulative from Mid-1940______.} Oct. 360.6 359.4 = 344.5 13.8 to 8,364, and it begins to look as though the 10,000. 

FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—Sb Nov. 19 es: A | wR PO te eel by the poor 

* * * 

MONEY SUPPLY—$b 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers Nov. 12 473 475 46.1 26.1 Our National Gross Product for the third 
Currency in Circulation — | Nov. 19 28.6 28.7 28.7 10.7 quarter, according to the Commerce Department, 

was at the annual rate of $232 billion—a new all. 

BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. time high, $3 billion more than in the second quar. 
New York City—$b Nov. 12 7.38 7.32 7.11 4.26 | ter, and 6% above the third quarter of last year, 
93 Other Centers—$b Nov. 12 11.67 = 11.64 = 12.35 7.60 | Most of the gain was due to rising prices rather 

——— | than to the microscopic expansion in physical vol. 

PERSONAL INCOMES—S$b (cd3) | Sept. 210.3 194.9 178.5 102.0 ume of Business Activity which, according to the 
Salaries and Wages Sept. 126.1 124.3 114.6 66.2 M. W. S. Index, amounted to less than 2/1O0th of 
Proprietors’ Incomes _.____|_ Sept. 48.2 45.9 39.5 22.8 ty; 

Interest and Dividends ee: 14.8 14.3 13.3 10.0 , = = 
Transfer Payments _____________. Sept. 21.2 10.4 VA 3.0 The Commerce Department estimates that expen. 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE Sept. 22.8 21.8 16.5 10.1 ditures for new Construction next year will reach 
a new high of more than $15 billion—20% above 
pooner cuaeaa ich) ae oe we pe = 1947, despite an expected sharp drop in industrial 
grein erin ene a ‘ 3 é , construction. New housing units started this year are 
Employees, Manufacturing (Ib)__| Sept. 15.7 15.5 15.0 13.8 d b ‘aah BORRO high 
Employees, Government (Ib) Sept. “ 5.3 56 48 pis coe 1928 iia ae 000 inte pont Fe 

UNEMPLOYMENT—m (cb) Oct. 1.7 9 2.0 3.8 the next ten months of the current year, 7! !,000 

FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (1b4) | Sept. 157 154 150 147 were started and 658,000 completed. 
ihe dail Sept. 179 177 173 175 eaten 
Non-Durable Goods __ Sept. 139 136 131 123 

FACTORY PAYROLLS (1b4) Sept. 337 323 290 198 Department Store Sales in the week ended 

Nov. 15 were 11% above the like period last year 

FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (1b) in dollar total, compared with gains of only 10% 
Weekly Hours Sept. 40.3 39.8 40.3 40.3 for four weeks and 8% for the year to date. Among 
Hourly Wage (cents).._..____.| Sept. 125.1 123.8 112.6 78.1 our principal cities, the largest increase, 35%, was 
Weekly Wage ($) | Sept. 50.42 49.21 45.39 31.79 | reported from Houston. New Haven stood at the 

foot of the ladder with a decrease of 1%. 

PRICES—Wholesale (1b2) Nov. 15 158.5 157.9 135.8 92.2 
Retail (cdib) Aug. 181.4 179.7 159.8 116.2 : * * 

COST OF LIVING (1b3) Aug. 160.3 158.4 144.1 110.2 Retail ona uered throughout the Notion in 
call Ane. 196.5 193.1 171.2 113.1 October were 7% above last year, with all but 
Clothing Aug. 185.9 184.7 161.2 113.8 three of 13 types of shops showing gains. Largest 
Rent dave, 2 110.0 108.7 107.8 a cc bes pene — in lumber 

; and other building material, followed by automo- 

RETAIL TRADE—S$b bile dealer sales, which were 23% above last year. 

Retail Store Sales (cd) | Sept. 9.29 8.84 8.20 4.72 Poe oe 

Durable Goods cciccceesaeal aephs 2.16 2.07 1.72 1.14 

Non-Durable Goods _.| Sept. 7.13 6.77 6.48 3.58 Personal Expenditures during the third quar- 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb)__ _.| Sept. 0.84 0.67 0.75 0.40 | ter were at an annual rate of $6 billion more than 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)_| Sept. 5.11 4.92 3.67 5.46 | for the second quarter. 

MANUFACTURERS’ ee 

New Orders (cd2)—Total______.| Sept. 257 231 228 181 Corporate Profits, as measured in percentages 
Durable Goods __—.| Sept. 287 260 254 221 of either sales or net worth, reached their peak in 
Non-Durable Goods sins aap 238 214 212 157 the fourth quarter of last year and have since been 

Shipments (cd2)—Total Sept. 313 282 240 184 receding under pressure of rising costs. According 
Durable Goods | Sept. 332 301 259 223 to a compilation by the National City Bank, net 
Non-Durable Goods | Sept. 300 269 227 158 earnings of 400 manufacturing companies aver 

aged 8.3 cents per dollar of sales during the fourth 

BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. quarter of 1946; 8.1 cents in the first quarter of 1947; 
Total—$b (cd) Aug. 39.1 38.5 31.3 26.7 7.6 cents for the second quarter; and about 7 cents 

Manufacturers’ Aug. 23.0 22.7 18.5 15.2 in the third quarter. Earnings on net worth were at 

Wholesalers’ Aug. 6.6 6.6 4.8 4.3 an annual rate of nearly 18% for the fourth quar- 

Retailers’ Aug. 9.5 9.2 8.0 7.2 ter of last year; but ran less than 16% in the second 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) ___ | Aug. 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.4 quarter of the current year. 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago —_— Harbor 
9OK BUSINESS ACTIVITY—i—pe Nov. 15 1626 163.1 157.2 141.8 
(M. W. S.)—l—np Nov. 15 181.4 1818 718 1465 Ye 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1—np (rb) | Sept. 185 182 180 174 A joint report issued recently by the S. E. C. and 
Mining Sept. 153 150 146 133 by the Federal Trade Commission discloses that Net 
e 10,000. Durable Goods, Mfr... | Sept. 216 210 212 141 Income after taxes for the first quarter of 1947 
year-end, Non-Durable Goods, Mfr. —| Sept. 171 169 165 141 amounted to 4.3% of assets for corporations with 
CARLOADINGS—t—Total Nov. 15 878 910 917 833 total assets ranging from $1 million to $5 million; 
Manufactures & Miscellaneous......| Nov. 15 406 411 398 379 but only 3.3% for those with assets of $100 million 
he third Mdse. CE Nov. 15 120 121 131 156° or over. Large corporations, on the other hand, re- 
>artment, Grain Nov. 15 48 49 49 43 ported a much higher ratio of Liquid Assets to 
“We all. | | ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.Jm { Nov.15 5,084 5,057. 4,700 -~—3,267 current liabilities than small companies. 
nd quar. , 
ast year,| | SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Nov. 15 126 128 126 108 i oe 
; Cumulative from Jan. 1... | Nov. 15 538 525 480 446 wos ‘ 
es rather This is only one of numerous surveys which have 
ia = a el ecend: hat, 1 thee te east © ie 
ng to the PETROLEUM—(bbis.) m small concerns, not the big corporations, which are 
10th of Crude Output, Daily__.__ Nov. 15 5.3 5.2 48 4.1 guilty. 
Z Gasoline Stocks Nov. 15 83 82 88 86 
Fuel Oil Stocks Nov. 15 58 57 60 94 2 *% 
Heating Oil Stock Nov. 15 63 63 69 55 
. eae, = —— Canada has at last adopted measures to con- 
ed LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m Nov. 15 514 528 462 632 serve her fast-shrinking dollar reserves. Among these 
, a Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b___ Sept. 5.7 5.6 4.3 12.6 are restrictions upon imports from the U.S. A., which 
as a STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m Oct. 7.56 6.79 6.95 4.96 will save about $300 million annually; subsidies 
nese Cumulative from Jan. 1_____.| Oct. 70.2 62.6 54.4 74.7 for gold mined in excess of 1947 production; strict 
_— be curbs upon travel by Canadians in the U. S.; and a 
ew high|#| ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION $300 milli dit f 6 ia 
od. fa AWARDS—$m (en) Nov. 20 101 159 78 94 million credit trom our Government, throug 
711,000 Cumulative from Jan. | | INGV. 20 5,039 4,938 4,799 5,692 the Export-Import Bank. 
MISCELLANEOUS da re 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t......... | Nov. 15 155 223 138 165 : , 
U. S. Newsprint Consumption _ Oct. 465 411 400 352 Ow Excess of Exports over imports during the 
Do., Stocks (mpt) End Month..| Oct. 444 479 454 523 third quarter was at gn annual rate of only $7.7 
k ended Footwear Production (pairs) m......... Aug. 38.7 33.9 46.2 34.8 billion, compared with $10.5 billion for the second 
last year Natural Rubber Consumption (It}t ine Sept. 50.5 41.3 31.1 54.3 quarter. 
nly 10% Do., Synthetic Sept. 41.8 39.0 58.8 0.9 
- Among b—Billions. cb—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept. (Avge. Month 1939—100). cd3—Commerce Dept. 
5%, WS || seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. cdib—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—I100), using Labor Bureau and other 
d ct the || Data. e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonally adjusted Index (1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. §!b2—Labor Bureau 
(1926—100). !b3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). !b4—Labor Bureau, (1939—100). It—Long Tons. m—Millions. mpt—At Mills, Publishers, 
and in Transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without Compensation for Population growth. po— 
Per Capita Basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, Instalment and Charge Accounts. st—Short Tons. t—Thousands. 
lation in THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEX 
- a. of 1947 Ind (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High Low Nov. 15 Nov. 22 
Largest Bl issues (1925 Close—100) High Low Nov. 15 Nov. 22 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 89.87. 72.58 83.44 84.36 
1 lumber || 304 COMBINED AVERAGE____ 148.8 «111.5. ——*130.1 ~—=s«132.3.-- | 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS. 183.14 124.35 145.86 149.07 
autome- || 4 Agricultural Implements _. 206.6 143.4 190.6 201.9 6 Investment Trusts _______ 62.8 483 585 59.4 
ast year. 1H) 11 Aircraft (1927 Cl—l00). 167.1 108.2 130.2 136.4 3 Liquor (1927CIl—100)_.__ 933.6 = 592.1 753.3 783.2 
6 Air Lines (1934 Cl—100) 636.9 449.9 449.9¢ 462.6 & Machinery... ISA 123.1 149.8 153.0 
6 An 146.0 100.7 100.7b ~=—:101.0 3 Mail Order (2S 84.2 103.9 104.6 
d 14 Automobile Accessories _... 237.4 161.9 200.3 206.2 3 Meat Packing 112.6 84.9 105.5 105.8 
ro quar i) It Automobiles... em S28 30.8 38.3 39.1 13 Metals, non-Ferrous —_____ 196.7 137.4 (147.7 149.0 
ore than 3 Baking (1926 Cl—100) ie 24.1 18.5 19.2 18.5b 3 Paper 44.1 31.3 41.8 42.0 
3 Business Machines _.... on ee 230.8 268.9 268.3 23 Petroleum 215.5 172.2 207.3 208.2 
2 Bus Lines (1926 Cl —100) — meee 0, 116.1 147.3 161.5 20 Public Utilities _ _.. 134.4 104.3 110.5 109.4 
4 Ciomieas 2 223.8 251.7 252.6 5 Radio (1927 Cl—100)_.. 23.2 16.1 20.1 21.4 
2 Coal Mining -..... seus: Oe 14.0 15.7 15.6 8 Railroad Equipment 80.6 55.8 60.2 61.3 
centages 4 Communication -. coco a 40.6 47.9 48.4 23 Railroads 27.2 17.0 20.1 20.7 
peak in 3 Construction —.____. cn 665 48.0 63.5 65.6 3 Realty 32.9 22.9 24.8 24.0 
bess iP Contamets. 5 Se 291.4 331.4 338.2 2 Shipbuilding ________ 116.0 87.4 105.9 108.3 
ad “ 8 Copper & Brass. 113.9 90.9 104.9 106.6 > Sole Detnee 0 SRS 462.9 538.2 535.3 
ccording 2 Dairy Products __.. sce: “GRE 55.9 59.2 57.8 13 Steel & Iron 121.1 90.7 ttt. 114.4 
ank, net 5 Department Stores 78.6 55.6 63.5 63.3 3 Sugar 68.2 51.4 56.4 60.6 
es avel- 5 Drugs & Toilet Articles... 223.2 149.4 163.5 167.5 2 Sulphur 253.8 211.0 239.2 242.6 
fourth 2 Finance Companies —......._ 257.1 203.3 240.5 226.6 3 Textiles 143.6 93.8 138.7 136.3 
phe: 7 Food Brands... 1904 155.2 173.7 1748 3 Tires & Rubber_________s 41.4 28.8 = 31.7 31.9 
of 1947: | 2 Food Stores a a 2 na Mes 6 Tobacco 87.4 65.2 693 69.6 
t 7 cents 3 Furniture 94.3 66.1 82.6 83.3 2 Variety Stores _..___—sW342.5 289.1 327.2 317.0 
were at S Gold MN assests TERT 738.4 794.2 765.0 19 Unclassified (1946 Cl—100) 108.5 83.7 99.2 102.9 : 
mn New LOW since: b—1945; c—1944. 
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Commodity prices, spot and futures, soared to new altitudes 
during the past fortnight as housewives and producers, incited 
by proposals to restore Government controls and by scare pre- 
dictions of coming shortages, began to hoard. Seldom in the 
Nation’s history has there been witnessed such an explosion in 
prices as has taken place in the past few weeks or months, In 
the fortnight ended Nov. 22, the Labor Bureau's daily index of 
28 basic commodity prices at wholesale advanced 2!/,°%,: in 
three months the rise has been 17%. Among individual com- 
modities the performance has been spectacular. Cocoa has 
shot up 80%, in the past 6 months, and 900% since pre-war 
1939; Carrot growers are now netting $1,100 per acre, against 
a normal of half that figure; in the past 3 months, tallow has 
soared 107%, coconut oil 108%, and cottonseed oil 65%. 


— 


Onions have climbed to $3.35 per 50-pound bag, against les 
than $1.00 a year ago. The Agriculture Department is urgin 
greater production of food and feed grains next year; but le 
tobacco, The Department predicts that farm commodity pricy 
will not decline before 1949 or 1950 and that food supplies fo 
domestic use next year will be less than in 1947, though wel 
above pre-war totals. A top Agriculture Department officie 
wants the Government to have authority to buy up entire fam 
crops and to restore rationing and price ceilings. Canada ha 
already clamped ceilings on fruit and vegetables. Secretay 
Anderson says that U. S. military commanders in Japan and 
Germany are demanding more wheat than this country car 
spare. An even more critical world wheat shortage is predicted 
for next year. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 


Spot Market Prices — August, 1939, equals 100 


Date 2Wk. I(Mo. 3Mo. 6'Mo. 1 Yr. Dec.6 
Nov.22 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 
28 Basic Commodities 356.6 348.0 344.3 304.6 296.3 298.6 156.9 
11 Imported Commodities... 316.1 313.9 309.3 275.1 274.3 290.4 157.5 
17 Domestic Commodities... 385.6 372.0 369.1 325.0 310.6 304.0 156.6 








RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 








1947 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High 156.9 1288 95.8 92.9 85.7 78.3 65.8 93.8 
Low - 1264 95.8 93.6 89.3 74.3 61.6 57.5 64.7 
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Date 2Wk. I1'Mo. 3Mo. 6Mo. 1 Yr. Dect 
Nov.22 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 194l 


7 Domestic Agriculture — 399.9 392.6 398.3 377.4 341.1 315.5 1639 
12 Foodstuffs 449.5 434.1 427.5 364.9 347.5 368.2 169. 
16 Raw Industrials 294.1 291.8 289.4 265.7 262.7 254.9 1482 








COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1947 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High . 173.82 127.07 106.41 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
Low . 117.14 104.21 93.90 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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Coming Trends in 
Consumer Goods Industries 





(Continued from page 241) 


to predict the pattern which such 
shortages might trace. If steel is 
allocated, it may be refrigerators 
or any other household item which 
suffers a reduction in its flow of 
essential raw materials. If cloth- 
ing Europe becomes the intent of 
Congress, the drain upon our tex- 
tile industry would be enormous. 
In any case, the sacrifices called 
for under the Marshall Plan will 
be felt not by our heavy indus- 
tries but by the producers of con- 
sumer items. Not plethora but 
dearth, not surpluses but short- 
ages, seems to be the immediate 
outlook for many of our light in- 
dustries. 

As during the war, even critical 
scarcities need not pare profit 
margins . For an increase in de- 
mand resulting from further 
straining of our industrial econ- 
omy must, according to all logic, 
make itself felt in a further up- 
ward pressure upon prices and 
wage scales. Such a prospect, no 
doubt unhealthy when viewed ul- 
timately, nevertheless promises 
continued high profits in the con- 
sumer goods industries. 





The Significance of the New 
British Economic Program 





(Continued from page 243) 


inflation has been reflected in the 
wage earner’s lessened incentive 
to work, and in the employer’s 
lessened incentive to sell abroad, 
where selling is more difficult. The 
average British worker has had 
more money than ever before. His 
current wage income is at least 
twice as high as before the war, 
and besides he has had savings 
accumulated during the war 
years. Since the necessities of 
life, such as food and clothing, 
have continued to be not only ra- 
tioned but also subsidized — so 
that the price would be kept low 
—the majority of the workers 
have found that they have plenty 
of money left for goods not ra- 
tioned (usually those that can be 
made in Britain with local mate- 
rials) and for amusement. The 
situation has resulted in mate- 
rials and labor being sucked into 
unessential industries, football 
pools, race tracks, amusement ar- 
cades, etc. Many workers, partic- 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 


MANAGEMENT 


IN THE- BELL SYSTEM 





I USED TO BE that the owners of prac- 
tically every business were themselves the 
managers of the business. Today, as far 
as large businesses are concerned, a pro- 
found change has taken place. In the Bell 
System, for instance, employee manage- 
ment, up from the ranks, and not owner 
management, is responsible for running 
the business. 


This management has been trained for 
its job in the American ideal of respect 
for the individual and equal opportunity 
for each to develop his talents to the full- 
est. A little thought will bring out the 
| important significance of these facts. 


Management is, of course, vitally in- 
terested in the success of the enterprise it 
manages, for if it doesn’t succeed, it will 
lose its job. 


So far as the Bell System is concerned, 
the success of the enterprise depends upon 
the ability of management to carry on an 
essential nation-wide telephone service in 
the public interest. 

This responsibility requires that manage- 
ment act as a trustee for the interest of all 
concerned: the millions of telephone users, 
the hundreds of thousands of employees, 
and the hundreds of thousands of stock 
holders. Management necessarily must do 
the best it can to reconcile the interests of 
these groups. 

Of course, management is not infallible; 
but, with its intimate knowledge of all the 
factors, management is in a better posi- 
tion than anybody else to consider intelli- 
gently and act equitably for each of these 
groups—and in the Bell System there is 
every incentive for it to wish to do so. 





| Certainly in the Bell System there is no 
| reason either to underpay labor or over- 
} charge customers in order to increase the 
| “private profits of private employers,” for 





ularly miners, just “absented” 
themselves from work when the 
pocketbook was full and the 
weather balmy, with little appre- 
hension of what might happen to 
the national economy. 

As the British say, “with too 
much money chasing too few 
goods,” there has been a tendency 
to import more goods than other- 
wise would have been the case, 
and to export less, since British 
goods,” there has been a tendency 
profitably in the domestic than 
the foreign market. 


its profits are limited by regulation. In 
fact, there is no reason whatever for man 
agement to exploit or to favor any one of 
the three great groups as against the others 
and to do so would be plain stupid on the 
part of management. 


* ba x 


"Te BUSINESS Cannot succeed in the long 
run without well-paid employees with good 
working conditions, without adequate re 
turns to investors who have put their 
savings in the enterprise, and without 
reasonable prices to the customers who 
buy its services. On the whole these con- 
ditions have been well-met over the years 
in the Bell System. 

Admittedly, this has not been and is 
not an easy problem to solve fairly for all 
concerned. However, collective bargain 
ing with labor means that labor’s point of 
view is forcibly presented. What the in- 
vestor must have is determined quite 
definitely by what is required to attract 
the needed additional capital, which can 
only be obtained in competition with 
other industries. 

And in our regulated business, manage- 
ment has the responsibilitvy—together with 
regulatory authorities—to see to it that the 
tates to the public are such as to assure 
the money, credit and plant that will give 
the best possible telephone service at all 
times. 

More and better telephone service at a 
cost as low as fair treatment of employees 
and a reasonable return to stockholders 
will permit is the aim and the responsi- 
bility of management in the Bell System. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, President 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


It has added considerably to the 
disillusionment about the Labor 
-arty that the Government, al- 
though perfectly aware of the per- 
nicious effects of inflation, did 
very little—up to about a month 
ago—about mopping up the excess 
purchasing power, (estimated at 
about $2 billion) and correcting 
the balance between the supply of 
goods and of money. Unquestion- 
ably this was because it has hesi- 
tated to displease the trade unions 
which—in order to extort more 
pay for less work—have been ex- 
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ploiting the labor shortage caused 
by the overdevelopment of unes- 
sential industries and services. 

Britain’s future depends upon 
her ability to increase production. 
But the increase of production de- 
pends upon the restoration of in- 
centive, and this, in turn, upon 
the solution of the inflation prob- 
lem. Recently the Economist, 
which has always supported plan- 
ning for Great Britain and which 
has had little love for “unbridled” 
American capitalism, threw over- 
board its belief in social justice 
and in the trade-union doctrine of 
restriction of output and boldly 
hailed “unemployment as the only 
effective incentive to work.” So 
long as it was easy to get a job, 
and still easier to hold one, there 
was little hope for improved per- 
sonal efficiency. And the Econ- 
omist adds: 

“Socialism has no contribution 
to make to the crisis in which the 
country finds itself. What ob- 
viously is needed is a policy — 
short-term maybe — but all the 
more urgent on that account, 
which is the exact opposite of 
what the Labor Party has ever 
preached. The country needs more 
work for less money. The Govern- 
ment, particularly the trade union 
side, are still thinking in terms of 
more money for less work. If that 
policy is not reversed, the country 
will finish up by having less work 
and certainly less money.” 


Inflation and Planning 


The planning for maximum out- 
put, which worked so well on 
paper, has been put out of kilter 
by inflation, several production 
crises, and the rise of interna- 
tional prices. The planners have 
shown themselves completely flus- 
tered by the emergencies, and 
the whole economy has bogged 
down again and again because 
there was no flexibility in the 
over-all economic plan. The free 
economic system would have taken 
such emergencies as the drop in 
the output of coal last Winter in 
its stride through price correc- 
tions. The Government gambled 
on “voluntary austerity,” and lost. 

Centralized management has 
been another weak point of the so- 
cialist planning. The miners in par- 
ticular would have responded to 
the exhortation of the old bosses 
who, they knew, “were out to get 
the biggest slice they could get.” 
The rigid bureaucratic machine 
run from London has not only con- 
fused them thus far, but has failed 
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to make it clear to them why they 
should work harder. Again, the 
Economist complains that “the 
value to the community of having 
its economic decisions spread 
among a million heads, instead of 
concentrated on hundreds, has 
been vastly underrated.” 
Somewhat belatedly, following 
last summer’s dollar shortage and 
sterling convertibility crises, the 
Labor Government began to mend 
its fences. In September, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, the originator of aus- 
terity, was appointed Minister of 
Economic Affairs. Following the 
resignation of Mr. Dalton earlier 
this month, Sir Stafford became 
also the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The man who for all prac- 
tical purposes becomes the eco- 
nomic dictator of Great Britain, is 
as courageous, sincere and capable 
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Building ............. 1,310 1,300 66 6.4 
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Public utilities ... 1,475 1,653 78 @2 
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distribution ... 5,112 4,393 25.9 21.8 
Unemployed .... 1,270 415 65 2.1 

Total working 


population.....19,750 20,158 100.0 100.0 
Source: Lloyds Bank Review, Oct. 1947. 




















a man as the Labor Party could 
probably get. This was admitted 
even by Mr. Churchill, his bitter 
political adversary. The future of 
Labor is truly in Sir Stafford’s 
hands. 

Up to now, Sir Stafford has 
moved in the direction of more con- 
trols. But he is aware of the ef- 
fects of inflation and of the abso- 
lute necessity of getting more work 
done. Some of his moves have been 
undisputably in the right direc- 
tion, but in view of the Conserva- 
tives and economic experts, not 
quite far enough. 

For example, Sir Stafford is go- 
ing after the workers in the greatly 
expanded “unessential” industries 
and services, and coercing them to 
take jobs in the ever narrowing list 


of “essential” industries. But he is 
not doing anything at all about the 
vast number of workers in the gov. 
ernment service and the armed 
forces which between June 1939 
and June 1947 increased by nearly 
1,500,000 to over 3,400,000 (see the 
accompanying table on the distri- 
bution of the working population 
in Great Britain). 

Similarly, the new supplemen. 
tary budget presented this month 
in Parliament, does not go suffi- 
ciently far in absorbing enough of 
the spending power to end “the 
chase of too much money after too 
few goods.” The new measure im- 
poses a 10 per cent tax on dog-race 
totalisators and football pools; 
raises sales and luxury taxes up to 
125 per cent (in the case of cos- 
metics) ; doubles the tax on dis- 
tributed profits to 25 per cent and 
on undistributed profits to 10 per 
cent; and also raises the beer duty. 

Furthermore, only half of any 
advertising cost will be income tax 
free. On the whole, the increased 
taxes will not be paid by the people 
whose purchasing power has in- 
creased relatively the most, or the 
people whose incentive to work 
needs to be restored. In other 
words, Sir Stafford is still inclined 
“to tread softly” where the inter- 
ests of trade unions are affected. 


More Belt-Tightening 


Sir Stafford’s earlier measures 
concerned the reduction of the 
sugar and egg rations, and further 
cuts in food and raw material im- 
ports. The object is, of course, to 
reduce the dollar deficit in the bal- 
ance of international payments. 
Last Summer the deficit in dollar 
payments—partly because of the 
leakage of capital — reached the 
staggering figure of about £900 
million a year. The cuts announced 
previously would have reduced it 
to about £475 million. The com- 
bined effects of the new cuts in 
imports and of increased exports 
should reduce it, Sir Stafford 
hopes, to about £250 million a year 
by the end of 1948. 

Another important measure 
passed in October was the £200 
million reduction in annual expen- 
diture on capital construction. This 
will slow down the industrial re- 
equipment program and, of course, 
also the housing program which 
was given so much importance in 
Labor’s platform in 1945. 

Thus the Labor Party is making 
a new start — after 214 years of 
mis-planning. The new phase be- 
gins with “turning the screws on 
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further.” How this “second phase” 
will turn out, we do not pretend to 
be able to predict, but we feel that 
it is the last chance of the Labor 
Party, and we agree with the Econ- 
omist, that it is also “the planners’ 
last chance.” 

However, as impartial observ- 
ers, we must report that the clouds 
of futility and discouragement 
which hung so heavily over Bri- 
tain’s future last summer, have 
lifted somewhat. There seems to 
be more hope, perhaps because of 
the Marshall Plan. The tempo of 
work has quickened somewhat and 
factory managers report that their 
employees “are really getting down 
to it.” 

There is other encouraging 
news. Coal production has been 
boosted regularly during the past 
several weeks over the weekly tar- 
get of 4,000,000 tons as a result of 
better tools and voluntary working 
of longer hours. The labor force in 
the mines is on the increase and 
there is talk that Britain may have 
even a modest quantity for export 
next Spring. A new record has been 
established by the exports, and the 
October steel output was the best 
in Britain’s steel industry history. 
As a glance at the accompanying 
table will show, the output of 
motor cars is back at the pre-war 
level. With all pleasure motoring 
suspended, practically the whole 
output is being exported. The out- 
put of rayon and nylon is 75 per 
cent above the pre-war level, but 
the activity of the cotton industry 
is still low, largely because of se- 
vere manpower losses during the 
war. 





Labor Force— 
Production Need 





(Continued from page 232) 


effect. We are all familar with the 
practices commonly called 
“feather-bedding” that frequently 
go to ludicrous lengths. They are 
not only wasteful of labor at a 
time when labor is scarce and 
high-priced, but when practiced to 
extreme, as for instance in the 
building trades (to mention only 
one), they seriously hurt our en- 
tire economy. 

I mention the building trades be- 
cause they are particularly given 
to feather-bedding and slow-down 
practices; efficiency as a result is 
Sharply lower against prewar. 
Whereas, before the war, an aver- 
age bricklayer in an eight-hour 
day laid about 1,000 bricks, today 
he lays not even 600. Still, average 
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Ever see that fire-eater under your car? 


You know it as a muffler. But it has to 
do more than muffle the sound of en- 
gine explosions. It has to swallow up 
dangerous, destructive exhaust gases 
and withstand the outside rust-attack 
of road splash. Unless it’s made of 
special material it cannot long survive 
the heat and corrosion. 

Armco research men went to work 
on this problem and found the solution 
— Armco ALUMINIZED Steel. This 
special-purpose steel is passed through 
molten aluminum which completely 
coats both sides. The aluminum is ac- 
tually fused with the steel — not just 
painted on. Tests indicate that mufflers 
made of ARMCO ALUMINIZED Steel will 
generally last twice as long as uncoated 
steel mufflers. 


The proved heat and rust resistance 
of this new steel may suggest ways of 
lengthening the life of your present 
products . . . or the development of 
new ones. It is already being used suc- 
cessfully in oven liners for kitchen 
ranges and combustion chambers for 
circulating heaters and grain dryers. 

ARMCO ALUMINIZED Steel is typical 
of the many special-purpose steels 
created by Armco research to meet 
the needs of manufacturers. People 
accept the famous Armco triangle as 
assurance that the products they buy 
are made of steel especially developed 
for the purpose. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 425 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


W e SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS e STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS, STRIP, BARS AND WIRE 





daily pay has risen from $13.70 to 
almost $19. While other building 
workers may do a little better, on 
a relative basis, the work rate of 
all has dropped very substantially, 
as much as an average of 39% 
according to some estimates. 

An important cause of lowered 
efficiency in many skilled trades, 
including building, is found in the 
age of the workers, and the rela- 
tively high average age is in turn 
due to the restrictions that many 
unions place on the number of ap- 
prentices, thereby preventing the 
training of adequate numbers of 


skilled younger workers. All of 
which, in the end, tends to slow 
down work and keep prices high. 

No less a cause of wasteful 
labor use is found in the make- 
work practices adopted by various 
unions. Some refuse to allow use 
of time-saving machinery, others 
downright restrict the amount of 
work that may be done in any 
given day. Painters, for instance, 
are said to be allowed to use only 
a 4-inch brush when a 6-inch 
brush would do the job as well and 
faster. If they are permitted the 
use of a spray gun, reports have 
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it that they charge a full day’s 
pay for half a day’s work. Work 
limitations of this kind have come 
to be an open secret. Slow-downs 
are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception and feather-bedding is 
widespread. It requires no par- 
ticular imagination to realize how 
greatly efficiency and output would 
gain without such practices that 
now prevent the most effective 
use of our labor force. 


Wasteful Strikes 


Much the same is true of un- 
necessary strikes, and we have 
had a good many during the recon- 
version period. Experience has 
shown that strikes are always 
wasteful; in times when labor and 
goods are scarce, they are doubly 
so—with painful consequences on 
the whole economy. Fortunately, 
when it comes to strikes, union 
strategy at present seems one of 
avoiding any more big show-down 
struggles with industry. In fact, 
since passage of the Taft-Hartley 
law, unions are shying away from 
strikes despite earlier contrary in- 
dications. One reason is that the 
rank and file has no particular 
stomach to risk again loss of earn- 
ings for perhaps an extended pe- 
riod. Also most workers fear, with 
a good deal of justification, that 
another pay increase would be 
quickly swallowed up by higher 
prices, just as the big strikes last 
year cost them more than they 
gained in pay increases. And wild- 
cat strikes, so numerous last year, 
are now infrequent, lest there be 
damage suits for violation of con- 
tracts. Union treasuries, already 
depleted, could ill afford that. 

Thus for the time being at least, 
the sudden peace that seems to 
have settled over the labor front is 
aconstructive factor allowing more 
efficient use of our labor force. 
The caution in respect to new 
strikes may not be due to fear of 
damage suits and pay losses 
alone. It may have been engen- 
dered by the fact the responsibil- 
ity for the last price spiral was 
widely laid to union doors be- 
cause of their wage demands. At 
the present critical moment, with 
the nation facing an all-out ef- 
fort to prevent another wage- 
price spiral, union leaders are not 
anxious to be saddled with the 
onus that would undoubtedly at- 
tach to any action on their part 
that would make continuation of 
the spiral inevitable. A “third 
round” of wage increases may yet 
come, but for the time being at 
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least, the unions are treading 
softly. From the standpoint of 
our productive efficiency, this is 
all to the good. If it does come, it 
is safe to say that the present 
high employment level will be as 
much of a motivating factor as 
the high cost of living. With un- 
employment down to an almost 
historic minimum of 1.7 million, 
labor knows that they could read- 
ily put across another wage boost. 

Besides those mentioned, there 
are other reasons responsible for 
the present shortage of labor. 
While our armed forces have de- 
clined to less than 1.5 million, 
Government still employs over 
five million, only about 200,000 
less than a year ago when the 
number was 5.5 million. The Fed- 
eral payroll, particularly, still 
seems padded to an extent that 
places the Government in direct 
competition with private enter- 
prise for numerous types of work- 
ers especially in the clerical field, 
where help is extremely short. 
And misuse of unemployment 
benefits, though less rampant 
than a year ago, undoubtedly 
keeps a good many away from 
productive work. To judge by ex- 
pert observations, civil service 
rolls throughout the country could 
be shrunk considerably without 
detriment to the efficiency of the 
governmental apparatus. No doubt, 
in this manner, many hundreds 
of thousands could be shifted in- 
to productive employment. 


Remedies Difficult to Apply 


I have shown in the foregoing 
the causes that have created, and 
aggravate, the current labor 
shortage that is bound to put a 
serious crimp in our production 
effort. The suggested remedies 
may not be easy to apply; it is 
doubtful whether. attempts will 
be made. Meanwhile employers 
frantic for help are left to their 
own devices. Some may be forced 
to hire marginal workers in 
greater numbers in spite of their 
reluctance to do so. Others are at- 
tempting to solve their problems 
by recruiting workers from less 
pinched regions, though there are 
scarcely any areas left with labor 
to spare, especially skilled labor. 
And the nation-wide housing 
shortage usually militates against 
attracting outside workers who 
are unwilling to move unless they 
are promised satisfactory hous- 
ing. 

The prospect is that a good 
many industries will continue to 


be held down by the labor pinch 
from which they are now suffer- 
ing, a pinch that is not likely to 
ease so long as production needs 
continue at present peak levels, 
Together with the still remain- 
ing raw materials shortages, this 
suggests that industry as a whole 
is now, bumping against a very 
definite ceiling in production. 
Only more effective use of our 
labor force could raise that ceil- 
ing. 





General Motors vs. Chrysler 
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situation, 1947 net earnings 
probably will be around $6.25 
per share despite the fact that 
GM has pushed its contingency 
reserve account up by more than 
$35 million so far this year. The 
company’s rather conservative 
dividend policies at present prob- 
ably reflect expectation of ex- 
panded operations in 1948, in- 
volving the need for large work- 
ing funds.. Additional weight 
must be given to the rather high 
proportion of current assets pres- 
ently consisting of inventories 
and receivables; cash and securi- 
ties represent only 27.8% of 
total current assets while inven- 
tories alone account for 53.7%. 

The capital structure of Gen- 
eral Motors has undergone a con- 
siderable change during 1947 
through long term borrowings of 
$125 million, and the issuance of 
one million shares of new $3.75 
preferred stock late last year. 
Since the company also has out- 
standing about 1.8 million shares 
of $5 preferred, it will be realized 
that the leverage of the common 
stock has been substantially en- 
hanced. During near term years 
when peak operations are indi- 
cated, this factor may tend to 
expand per share earnings rather 
noticeably, although in _ lean 
times it would tend to accelerate 
the shrinkage of per share net. 

Turning to Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, we have a company concen- 
trating largely upon output of 
passenger cars, trucks and parts, 
though production of marine en- 
gines, stokers, air conditioning 
equipment and sundry other 
products affords a good deal of 
diversification. Many years of ag- 
gressive management have built 
up a dealer organization of more 
than 12,000, serviced by five 
parts depots throughout’ the 
country. Aside from assembly 
plants in Los Angeles, Cal.; 
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Evansville, Ind.; in Canada, Eng- 
land and Belgium, the company’s 
main operations are conducted in 
the Detroit area. Production of 
Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth and 
DeSoto passenger cars, all in dif- 
ferent price ranges, create com- 
petition in all markets, and to 
Dodge is left the responsibility 
for output of trucks. 


Chrysler’s Fast Growth 


How importantly Chrysler has 
won popularity in the automobile 
field is shown by the fact that in 
1939 its sales of cars and trucks 
equalled about 21% of the indus- 
try’s total. During the first nine 
months of 1947, sales of passen- 
ger cars were around 659,000 
units, or approximately 22%, 
while trucks accounted for about 
15° in that field. Net sales of 
Chrysler during this same period 
came within $11 million of reach- 
ing the $1 billion mark, or al- 
most 40% of the total reported 
by General Motors. Considering 
the disproportionate size and ac- 
tivities of the two competitors 
this seems quite a feat. Though 
similar operating handicaps dur- 
ing 1947, material shortages in 
particular, have precluded capac- 
ity output by both companies, 
Chrysler has experienced no 
strikes of importance either last 
year or this. 

For the above reason and be- 
cause of more concentrated oper- 
ations, Chrysler apparently has 
been able to get more rapidly in 
its stride during 1947. As to 
profit margins during the first 
nine months, the table shows 
that Chrysler’s of 8.2% was sub- 
stantially narower than that of 
GM. Profit margins of Chrysler 
have generally been rather nar- 
row and the current relative 
showing may represent about 
what must be expected over a 
longer term. Had it not been for 
a markdown in the price for Ply- 
mouth cars earlier this year, in 
the face of rising costs, the 
showing might have been some- 
what better. 

In several respects, Chrysler 
enjoys’ advantages over General 
Motors, or at least peculiarities 
that appeal to its sharehloders. 
For one thing, the company’s 
working capital of $214 million 
has been accumulated without re- 
course to either long term bor- 
rowing or issuance of preference 
stocks. Net current assets cur- 
rently are at peak levels. Since 
the current ratio of 2.5 seems 
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fairly satisfactory, the approxi- 
mate 8.7 million shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding may con- 
tinue as the only capital stock. 

In comparing the investment 
aspects of the two concerns, it 
should be realized that General 
Motors has paid dividends since 
1917 and Chrysler since 1926, 
thus lending almost equal confi- 
dence in their stability. It is in- 
teresting to note that over a ten 
year period, net per share of GM 
and Chrysler (the latter calcu- 
lated on a split basis) has aver- 
aged $3.56 and $3.59  respec- 
tively, an almost identical show- 
ing. Chrysler, though, has been 
somewhat more conservative in 
its average dividend payments 
and still trails General Motors in 
this respect. 

On basis of estimated 1947 per 
share earnings, the price-earn- 
ings ratio of Chrysler is 8.1 com- 
pared with 9.3 for General Mo- 
tors, while dividend yield—based 
on indicated 1947 dividends—is 
1.7% versus 5.2%. Year-end dis- 
bursements of course may alter 
the latter relationship. 


Volatility Factor 


As far as market action is con- 
cerned, Chrysler common stock 
has always shown considerably 
greater volatility than GM for 
the simple reason that per share 
earnings, in view of the much 
smaller common stock capitaliza- 
tion, have gained far more sub- 
stantially under active and favor- 
able operating conditions. Thus 
earningswise, on a_ per share 
basis, Chrysler so far at least 
still has an edge over General 
Motors though the margin has 
narrowed. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that 
volume and earnings potentials 
of GM, once all-out production 
becomes possible, may produce 
net earnings considerably in ex- 
cess of current indications. Gen- 
eral Motors at present is still 
operating at a rate not much in 
excess of 60% of capacity, hence 
the margin for stepping up out- 
put is very substantial as soon as 
an adequate supply of materials 
is assured. Chrysler, too, is oper- 
ating far from capacity but the 
future expansion potential may 
well be less. 

Everything considered, the 
shares of both companies—par- 
ticularly at this time—have a 
great deal of merit, not only for 
appreciation but for income as 
well. But in the writér’s opinion, 


General Motors at current price 
of 59 seems to have a slight edge 
over Chrysler at 62. It is a pref- 
erence based on the longer range 
outlook rather than on the cur- 
rent showing; the latter leaves 
little to choose between the two. 





Quality Stocks vs. 
Low-Priced Equities 
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percentagewise, six of them gain- 
ing more than 80%, with West- 
inghouse climbing 95.2% and du 
Pont 108%. For special reasons, 
some of the concerns tabulated ap- 
peared to be relative laggards, 
but at that the lowest percent- 
age gain achieved was 27.4%, and 
within a relatively short period. 
In other words, holders of any of 
these prime investments could 
have profited substantially had 
they cashed in, even if they acted 
before the market top was 
reached. Undoubtedly many of 
them did just this thing because 
the clouds of war were approach- 
ing on the horizon. 

Not until the spring of 1942, a 
few months after Pearl Harbor, 
did good and poor quality stocks 
alike reach their lowest point in 
the next major cycle. General ner- 
vousness over the direct impact 
of war and uncertainties as to 
how all sectors of our economy 
might carry on under military 
production and Federal controls 
brought the Magazine of Wall 
Street’s Index of High Priced 
Stocks down 39% from their 1939 
highs. So broad in effect was the 
general price trend this time that 
the percentage drop of the stocks 
on our list did not vary signifi- 
cantly from each other, although 
generally they were more severe 
than our Index showing. 

Had investors in a strong cash 
position had the courage to load 
up with the best quality stocks in 
the Spring of 1942 and held them 
until the early part of 1946, 
through price appreciation their 
holdings would have doubled in 
value and even tripled in some 
cases. In contrast to our High 
Priced Stock Index gain of 
160.5%, it will be seen that the 
price of Johns Manville shares 
rose 233%, Woolworth 190%, 
American Tobacco and National 
Biscuit each 187%, and 7 other 
issues rose at least 100%. Rather 
clearly, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of consumer goods led 
the procession, as might be ex- 
pected under the conditions at 
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that period. But experienced stu- 
dents of the stock market, view- 
ing the strike wave, political un- 
rest at home and abroad, and a 
slowdown in the absorption of new 
securities, realized that the boom- 
ing stock market had overshot its 
mark, and started to unload right 
and left. 


The Sell-Off in 1946 


As a result of this heavy selling, 
further stimulated by widespread 
predictions of a business reces- 
sion, our Magazine’s High Price 
Stock Index fell 28.5% by Oc- 
tober, 1946. In relation to this 
percentage, the average shown by 
the concerns tabulated shows very 
little variation, and the decline 
was quite uniform. Dow Chemical, 
representative of its traditionally 
stable industry, showed a price de- 
cline of only 17.3%, but for that 
matter had risen less fast during 
the preceding boom than most of 
the concerns listed, while strikes 
and material shortages tempo- 
rarily pushed the percentage de- 
cline for Westinghouse Electric up 
to 47%. 

Getting along to the current 
year, most of the quality stocks 
on our list at their high point off- 
set their 1946 price declines by 
corresponding uptrends percent- 
agewise, and frequently did even 
better. With only one exception, 
these shares decidedly improved 
on the 11.6% gain registered by 
our High Price Index. It is inter- 
esting to see how rapidly a short 
term change in operating condi- 
tions can sway the share prices of 
an individual company, as in the 
case of Westinghouse Electric, 
with a price gain of 44.4% leading 
our list. With no signs as yet of 
a decline in overall business, con- 
fidence in the outstanding leaders 
we have picked for our list has 
been reflected by the strength in 
their share prices during recent 
periods of general market ad- 
vances. 

For purposes of comparison, as 
pointed out earlier in our article, 
we also present a table listing 15 
low-price stocks to show their per- 
centage gains and losses during 
the same six periods used in dis- 
cussing the quality issue. Hardly 
more than a glance at this table is 
needed to reveal the greater vola- 
tility characteristic of the low 
price group. During the maior 
movements in the stock market 
in the two years culminating in 
1939 and 1946, some truly spec- 
tacular percentage gains were 
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achieved by shares in the low 
price brackets. It goes without 
saying that, regardless of nega- 
tive income returns, speculative 
potentials in some shares with a 
low price base have been, and al- 
ways will be stronger than the 
more conservative ones. But as a 
rule, the risk undertaken will be 
correspondingly greater. 

On the other hand our discus- 
sion and tabulation demonstrates 
that by confining capital risks to 
better grade equities, not only as- 
sured income is obtainable but 
chances for substantial capital 
gains are quite good. A study 
of past cyclical price swings am- 
ply shows that such stocks af- 
ford really worthwhile opportuni- 
ties for aggressive capital build- 
ing without incurring the risk 
normally attached to the admit- 
tedly more volatile lower priced 
speculations. Timing of course— 
as always—is of paramount im- 
portance but regardless of the 
type of investment, timing is 
either poor or good, or something 
in between. While it can im- 
mensely affect ultimate results, it 
does not affect our conclusion. If 
we also consider the income fac- 
tor, it is demonstrable that an in- 
vestor in better grade equities can 
show overall results that compare 
favorably with far riskier, and 
potentially perhaps more promis- 
ing, speculative commitments in 
low priced stocks. 





For Profit and Income 





(Continued from page 253) 


in 1932, and falling to pennies a 
share a few years later under the 
New Deal drive on holding com- 
panies. The stock was reverse- 
split one-for-ten in 1938, and, even 
so, sold as low as 21 in 1942. It 
has recently sold around 40, with 
1947 earnings estimated at above 
$8 a share. Plans to get rid of re- 
maining utility holdings and con- 
centrate on the oil and natural gas 
division are well advanced. It is 
oil and gas that explain the rise in 
earnings power. Cities Service is 
on its way back to market re- 
spectability, but 1929 buyers are 
still a long way from being even. 


So We Hear 


Bucyrus-Erie should earn over 
$3.00 this year, against $2.08 a 
share last year. Dividends at the 
rate of 35 cents quarterly are the 
highest in the company’s history, 
and the stock seems well bought 


around 20 . . . Crown Cork & 
Seal may net in the neighborhood 
of $5.50 a share this year, against 
$4.21 last year. The regular divi. 
dend, at the rate of $1.60 a year, 
looks too low . . . Woolworth is 
paying a regular $2 rate out of 
earnings in the neighborhood of 
$4 a share. For years before the 
war it paid $2.40 out of lower 
earnings An extra is taken for 
granted, but we look to see the 
stock back on the old $2.40 regu. 
lar basis, or slightly higher, one 
of these days. Around 47, this is. 
sue seems to offer solid value . .. 
The lightly capitalized Ruberoid 
will net between $9 and $11 a 
share this year, against $6.73 last 
year, which was itself a new all- 
time high. Moderately under the 
year’s high of 6814, it is one of 
the most appealing equities in the 
building group, having paid some 
dividend each year since 1889. 


Acting Well 


Stocks recently meeting with 
above-average demand include 
Oliver Corp., Minneapolis-Moline, 
Bucyrus-Erie, Bethlehem Steel, 
American Smelting, Continental 
Oil, Houston Oil, Mullins Manv- 
facturing, Joy Manufacturing, 
American Viscose, Columbia Gas 
& Electric, Dana Corp., Dow 
Chemical, Mathieson Alkali and 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 





Another Treasure Hunt for 
Growth Companies 





(Continued from page 230) 


ably not yet final in this instance. 
Remington Rand compares poorly 
with 1941. 

The data given for selected oil 
companies confirm the steady 
growth trend for which this in- 
dustry is noted. Growth indica- 
tions here, if not spectacular, are 
uniform and well defined, with 
Skelly Oil and Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia showing up relatively best 
among the small number of com- 
panies listed. But here again, the 
picture can only be a relative one, 
since the 50% inflation factor we 
have assumed may be consider- 
ably out of line with actual price 
relationships. The rate of growth 
thus probably is much _ higher 
than indicated. 

The paper group is another in- 
teresting example but at the same 
time a difficult one to analyze. Ad- 
justed sales, compared with 1939, 
have risen strongly, but compared 
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with 1941, the evidence is less im- 
pressive. For Champion Paper & 
Fiber, Kimberly Clark, and Union 
Bag & Paper, the latter is rela- 
tively better than for Interna- 
tional Paper. Yet evidence of 
growth for the entire group can- 
not be denied, even though it may 
ultimately become more selective 
a trend. 


Trends in Retail Trade 


Among retailers, the general 
merchandise group, on adjusted 
basis, Shows uniform declines ver- 
sus 19389; compared with 1941, 
the drop is even more _ pro- 
nounced. Here again, the applica- 
bility of our 50% inflation factor 
may be open to considerable 
doubt. Yet by comparison, mail 
order firms and department stores 
are showing up far better, though 
the same doubt may be raised in 
their case as well. The divergence 
between the two groups is at least 
highly interesting; its explana- 
tion, in part at least, may be 
found in consumer preference for 
higher-priced goods that worked 
in favor of the department stores, 
and the tremendous spurt in rural 
buying power that obviously ben- 
efitted the mail order houses. The 
most significant growth indica- 
tions are found in the case of Al- 
lied Stores, Sears Roebuck and 
May Department Stores. 

The picture of the steel indus- 
try is obviously distorted not only 
by the cyclical characteristics of 
the industry and war influences in 
1941, but by the inflation factor 
as well, thus it is hardly practi- 
table to attach any definite con- 
clusions to the statistical evidence 
presented. Another important fac- 
tor is the strike in early 1947 that 
materially restricted the year’s 
production volume. 

The textile industry shows 
greatly varying trends. Definite 
growth evidence is shown by Bur- 
ington Mills, Celanese Corpora- 
tion and Industrial Rayon, with 
Duplan somewhat of a runner-up. 
Pacific Mills evidences a declining 
trend. Sales comparisons of Can- 
hon Mills and American Woolen, 
While probably not fully conclu- 
sive because of price factors, are 
less impressive than those of the 
first-mentioned. 

The data given for the tire and 
tubber companies show very con- 
siderably growth, on our adiusted 
basis, compared with 1939, but 
when compared with 1941, only 
Firestone stands out with an in- 
(rease, and a substantial one. 
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Apart from this general picture 
that speaks well for Firestone, 
important qualifications are in or- 
der, however. First of all, 1947 
may well mark the industry’s 
postwar peak, both from the 
standpoint of sales and earnings. 
If so, the trend thereafter must 
be downward, however moderate 
at first. Even more important, our 
50% inflation factor is obviously 
inapplicable to this industry 
whose selling prices by and large 
have not gone much above those 
prevailing before the war. Ad- 
justed 1947 sales thus are prob- 
ably grossly understated, and the 
percentage gain, in all instances, 
is likely to be far above that 
listed. It is a situation that high- 
lights the difficulty in establish- 
ing a common yardstick for all in- 
dustries. Again, the showing here 
can only be relative and if so con- 
sidered, Firestone and Goodyear 
stand out best. 

Much the same is true of the 
tobacco industry where nothing 
like a 50% price inflation has oc- 
curred. Also, there are certain dif- 
ferences in factors applicable to 
the cigar and cigarette companies, 
respectively. But within these ob- 
vious limitations, American To- 
bacco makes a relatively better 
showing than the others, and 
U. S. Tobacco presents the least 
favorable picture in the sense of 
this study. 


Qualifying Factors 


To avoid misunderstandings, it 
may be well to repeat that the 
purpose of the approach we have 
used in identifying growth situa- 
tions is to detect evidence of gen- 
uine growth rather than to meas- 
ure such evidence with accuracy 
which obviously cannot be done. 
The same formula, of course, can 
be applied to every company—and 
perhaps with even better and 
more clear-cut results that in the 
case of the samples listed. In a 
number of instances, we believe 
we have found sufficient evidence 
of definite existence of growth po- 
tentials, and where we did, we 
have said so. In others again, the 
evidence, for a variety of reasons 
indicated, was neither clear-cut 
nor conclusive, and we have taken 
pains to point this out. 

Even on a price-adjusted basis, 
sales comparisons between 1947 
and 1939 naturally show substan- 
tial increases in the majority of 
companies analyzed. The reason is 
simple: 1947 was generally a peak 
year, and 1939 no more than a 














GLIDDEN 


91st Consecutive Preferred Stock Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of 56%4c B 
share on the Convertible Preferred Stock of The 
Glidden Company for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. was declared by the Board of Directors 
of the Company on November 12, 1947, and is 
payable January 2, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 5, 1947. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 
CLIFTON M. KOLB, Secretary 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
November 12, 1947 
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Common Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 35c per share on the Common 
Stock of The Glidden Company for the period from 


October 1, 1947, to December 31, 1947, and an 
extra dividend of 5@c per share on the Common 
Stock of The Glidden Company were declared by 
the Board of Directors of the Company on Novem- 
ber 12, 1947, payable January 2, 1948, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 5, 1947. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 

CLIFTON M. KOLB, Secretary 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


November 12, 1947 











NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St. New York 11, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) a share on the Capital 
Stock of this Corporation, pay- 
able December 22, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 5, 


1947. 
HENRI SADACCA 
President 

















November 24, 1947 
E. I. pu PONT DE NEMOURS 


& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: November 17, 1947 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%4 a share on 
the outstanding Preferred Stock — $4.50 Series 
and 8714¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable January 24, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on January 9, 1948; also $2.00 a 
share, as the year-end dividend for 1947, on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable December 
13, 1947, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 24, 1947. CY 
L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 














Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTicE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able December 20, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 28, 1947. 


WaLTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 17, 1947. 























mediocre one. Since 1941 was far 
better, percentage gains over that 
year were necessarily more lim- 
ited. The real difficulty of an an- 
alysis such as this lies of course 
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SAAN 


HOLDING THESE 
STOCKS? 


Allied Stores Corp Lib-Owens-Ford 
Am. Radiator Loew’s, Inc. 

Am. Telephone Nat. Cash Reg. 
Am. Tobacco Co. Nat. Distillers 

Blaw Knox Co. -¥. Cen. R. 0. 
Chrysler Corp. Penney (J.C.) Co. 
Cities ServiceCo. Penn. R. R. Co. 
Com. Edison Co. Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Cons. Nat. Gas Union Pac. R.R. Co. 
Detroit Edison United Air Lines 
Firestone T&R Western Union 
General Motors Youngstown S&T 





Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, or 
list 7 others you own, and mail this 
ad tous. We will tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Write Dept. M-58. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


AVIA IVI II 





BUSINESS BOOMS & BUSTS! 
1897 to 1946 


NOW is the time to MAKE MONEY! 
Something Different — Consistent Profits! 
Let us tell you HOW! 


Write TODAY — No Obligation. 


D. M. NICKELL 
Bend, Oregon 


Rt. 3, Box 94 








in establishing an “unvarying 
yardstick.” One single yardstick 
cannot possibly be applicable to 
all industries because of the great 
variation of price differentials. 
Yet even an imperfect yardstick 
can and does reveal interesting 
trends. 


Growth and Earnings 


For obvious reasons, we have 
not attempted to extend our study 
to earnings and earnings implica- 
tions. Nor is this necessary. Vol- 
ume growth in itself portends 
earnings growth, under normal 
conditions at least. Thus where 
we find volume growth, genuine 
growth, this is bound to find ex- 
pression in earnings. 


Needless to say, supplementary 
analysis is necessary to define 
more precisely the growth poten- 
tials evolved in the foregoing 
manner. 
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Answers To Inquiries 





(Continued from page 254) 


Aldens, Inc. 
“Please advise reason for decline of 
Aldens, Inc. on sales up to October of 


this year.” 
H. M., Springfield, Mass. 


Net sales of Aldens Inc. for the 
third period ended October 3, 
1947, totaled $19,473,733, a de- 
crease of $56,092 or .29%, com- 
pared to $19,529,825 for the same 
period of 1946. Net profits for 
this period amounted to $305,452, 
as compared to a loss of $76,275 
for the second period of 1947, 
and a profit of $821,169 for the 
same period in 1946. For the 40 
weeks ended October 3, 1947, 
sales totaled $55,226,547, and 
profits after Federal Income Tax, 
amounted to $518,415. These 
totals compare with sales of $49,- 
685,529 and net profits of $1,588,- 
886 for the same period of the 
previous year. 


The reduction in profits re- 
sulted principally from rising 
labor costs, higher promotional 
expenses, and reduction in mark- 
up through absorbing continual 
increases in manufacturers’ prices. 


Net profits for the third period 
of 1947 amounted to 74 cents per 
share of common stock, after de- 
duction of preferred stock divi- 
dends, as compared to loss of 33¢ 
per share of common stock in the 
second period, and profit of $2.19 
per share of common stock after 
deduction of preferred stock divi- 
dends for the same period of last 
year. Net profits for the three 
periods ended October 3, 1947, 
amounted to $1.11 per share of 
common stock after deduction of 
preferred stock dividends, as com- 
pared to $4.31 per share of com- 
mon stock after deduction of pre- 
ferred stock dividends for the 
same period last year. 


Aldens, Inc., formerly known 
as Chicago Mail Order Company, 
is engaged principally in the mail 
order business, but also operates 
eight retail stores, specializing in 
wearing apparel, home furnish- 
ings and fashion merchandise. 


Dividend payment this year to 
October 1st, amounted to $1.1214 
per share. Earnings for the fourth 
quarter are expected to be the 
best for the current year. 


McCord Corporation 
“Please advise recent earnings, sales 


-and dividends of McCord Corp.” 


E. W., Burlington, Vt, 


The McCord Corp. and wholly 
owned subsidiaries, showed a net 
profit for the fiscal year ended 
August 31, 1947 of $2,321,609, 
equal to $8.24 a common share, 
after deducting $250,000 provi- 
sion for posible future decline in 
inventory prices. Net profit for 
the previous fiscal year, including 
$125,000 credit representing re- 
serve for plant reconversion and 
miscellaneous post-war charges 
returned to income, was $487,243 
or $1.46 a common share. Net 
sales for the fiscal year amounted 
to $28,418,189, compared with 
$16,840,495 in the previous year. 
Consolidated balance sheet as of 
October 31, 1947 showed total 
current liabilities of $9,366,820, 
total current liabilities of $4,399,- 
286 and net current assets of 
$4,967,534. Dividend payments up 
to October Ist of this year 
totaled 8714c a share. 


McCord manufactures radiators, 
gaskets, force feed lubricators, 
mufflers, electric refrigerator ac- 
cesories, car heater and_ unit 
heaters, etc. 


Earnings the past vear were 
the highest by far in the com- 
pany’s history. 





Steel Prepares for New Era 





(Continued from page 235) 


$7 million for additional facilities. 
A new cold-strip mill with a ca- 
pacity of 120,000 tons annually 
should boost the company’s pres- 
ent output by more than twice 
over. 

If space permitted, we could 
cite many more evidences of the 
forward looking expansion plans 
of the steel industry. Indubitably, 
however, we have covered the 
ground enough to clarify the sit- 
uation at the present stage. It is 
certain that most of the large 
units in the industry are pouring 
out substantial sums to ease the 
current steel shortage, with evi- 
dent confidence that the demand 
will last sufficiently long to justify 
their expenditures. 


Aside from the _ prospective 
physical increase in steel plants, 
though, full benefit from them 
can come only if their operations 
can be assured of uninterrupted 
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Geared To Today’s Markets 


For Protection — Income — Profit 


Short-Term Recommendations for Profit... Mainly 
common stocks but preferred stocks and bonds 
are included where outstanding price apprecia- 
tion is indicated. 


Low-Priced Opportunities . . . Securities in the low- 
priced brackets with the same qualifications for 
near-term profit. Average price under 15. 


Recommendations for Income and Profit . . . Com- 
mon stocks, preferred stocks and bonds... for the 
employment of your surplus funds and market 
profits. 


Low-Priced Situations for Capital Building . . . 
Common stocks in which you can place moderate 
sums for large percentage gains over the longer 
term. Average price under 1|5. 


Recommendations Analyzed . . . Pertinent details 
as to positiun and prospects are given on securities 
advised. 


When to Buy .. . and When to Sell .. . You are 
not only advised what to buy but when to buy and 
when to sell—when to be moderately or fully 
committed ... when to be liquid. 


Market Forecasts . . . Every week we review and 
forecast the market, with charts and interpreta- 
tions of our Supply-Demand Barometer. Dow 
Theory Indications are also included for com- 
parison. 


Telegraphic Service . . . If you desire we will wire 
you in anticipation of decisive turning points and 
market movements. 


Consultation by Wire and by Mail . . . To keep 
your portfolio on a sound basis, you may consult 
us on 12 securities at a time. 


Added Services... 


Business Service . . . Weekly review and forecast 
of vital happenings as they govern the outlook 
for business and individual industries. 


Washington Letter . . . “Ahead-of-the-news” 
weekly reports from our special correspondent 
on legislative and political developments weigh- 
ing their effects on business 

and securities. 
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Special Of er / 


MONTHS’ 
12 SERVICE $79 some 
Address 
Complete service will start at 
once but date from Jan. 15. City 





THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


I enclose [J $50 for 6 months’ subscription; [] $75 for a year’s subscription. 


$1.00 six months; [J $2.00 
one year in U. S. and Canada. _ 

Special Delivery: [) $3.50 six months; 
C) $7.00 one year. 


Air Mail: 


furn to the Forecast... 


(ary To Know What Market Action to Take 
— — Now at the Year-End and for 1948 Profits 


Fon opportunities are in the making for 1948 markets! 


Now ... while recent gains are being consolidated . . . as the market 
establishes a-tested base for a new phase of advance... is the time to 
carefully review your position in order to make advantageous commit- 
ments in selected low-priced stocks .. . in special situations . . . in poten- 


tial market leaders . . . as coming trends crystallize. 


Expert Market Timing . . . Sound Security Selection has consistently 
proved a successful investment policy. For this guidance, you can turn 
to The Forecast now and over the vital months ahead. 


Our Barometers Anticipate 
Important Market Moves 


To know when to buy and when to sell, you will profit from our weekly 
market forecast plus interpretations of our special Market-Support 
Indicator measuring supply and demand. The latter warned of last 
and has accurately 
are Dow 


year's break on July 15... six weeks ahead... 
gauged this year’s movements. Included . . . with graphs... 
Theory Interpretations of Major and Intermediate Trends. 


8 Stocks Now Recommended for Purchase To know what to buy, you 
will receive our selections of favored stocks in approved industries . . . 
issues with outstanding income and profit potentials. In addition, all 
commitments will be kept under our continuous supervision in special- 
ized programs fitted to your capital, wishes and objectives. 


Forecast Service Is Geared 
To Your Investment Needs 


There is no service in its field more devoted to your interests . . . better 
adapted to today’s rapidly changing investment conditions . . . than 
The Forecast. It is a source of counsel which you will value highly... 
for your protection and profit. 

You are invited to take advantage of our Special Enrollment Offer 
which provides a full month's service without charge. Mail the coupon 
below today ... we look forward to serving you. 
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FREE SERVICE TO JANUARY 15, 1948 





(Service to start at once but date from January 15, 1948) 


SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 

(0 Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
important market turning points .. . 
when to buy and when to sell, 








State 





Subscriptions to The Forecast 
are deductible for tax purposes. 
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Your subscription shall not be assigned at 
any time without your consent. 


List up to 12 of your securities for our 
initial Advisory and Tax Savings Report. 
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The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable December 12, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 
5, 1947. 

Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 

H, G. SMITH, Treasurer 
445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
November 25, 1947 

















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 





A quarterly dividend ot 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. |. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable January 1, 1948, to stockholders of 


record at the close of business December 10, 
1947. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
November 26, 1947. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 120 

A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at 
the Treasurer's gee No. 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N, Y., on Monday, December 
22, 1947, to stockholders of record at three 
o'clock P, M., on Monday, December 1, 
1947. The stock transfer books will not be 
closed for the payment of this dividend. 

J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., November 20, 1947. 














ANACONDA COPPER _ co. 
25 Broadwa 
New York 4, N. Y., ee 26, 1947 
DIVIDEND No. 158 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company has declared a dividend of One 
Dollar ($1.00) per share on its capital stock of the 
par value of $50 per share, payable December 23, 
1947, to holders of such shares of record at the close 
of business at 3 o’clock P.M. on December 5, 1947, 
C. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasurer 





progress. Only time can reveal 
whether supplies of scrap, for in- 
stance, will prove more adequate 
than at the present time. When 
the ingots are converted into steel 
forms, about a third of the ma- 
terial is left as scrap that can be 
used again in producing additional 
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ingots. For this reason, total do- 
mestic production of finished and 
semi-finished steel products is 
presently rated at little more than 
60 million tons annually, compared 
with 90 million tons of ingots. 


Turn to Outside Markets 


To supplement the use of pig 
iron by steel scrap, the manufac- 
turers have to turn to outside 
markets for the material, and un- 
der current conditions they are 
finding the supply not only woe- 
fully scant but fantastically high 
in price. As the industry has on 
hand only about half of the 6 mil- 
lion tons of scrap they were accus- 
tomed to carry before the war, the 
problem has become increasingly 
acute. On top of this European 
nations are demanding that we 
ship them 1.5 million metric tons. 
Needless to say, their request will 
be turned down, though black 
marketeers may channel some 
supplies of this material through 
to them. 

What happens to our supplies 
of scrap, accordingly, and how 
much can be brought out of hid- 
ing, will importantly affect oper- 
ations of the steel companies when 
their many new facilities add to 
the current strain. As for ade- 
quate supplies of iron ore, there is 
not much to worry about, cer- 
tainly not for many years, though 
transportation problems may 
prove troublesome. To assure am- 
ple supplies of proper coking coal, 
many of the large concerns have 
acquired their own sources of sup- 
ply and are _ spending large 
amounts to modernize production. 


Bigger Earnings Potential 


If all hopes materialize, it can 
be envisaged that earnings poten- 
tials of many steel companies will 
be materially enhanced by the ex- 
pansion moves now under way. 
Profit margins also may be wid- 
ened by the modernization of op- 
erations as now planned. At least 
four large companies, Republic 
Steel, Bethlehem, National and 
Jones & Laughlin, are aiming at 
a cost cut of around 20% through 
the use of oxygen in some of their 
furnaces, and when the merit of 
this process becomes firmly es- 


tablished, other concerns will he 
in a rush to employ it. All said 
the steel expansion progran 
promises well for the stability of 
the economy, and in a few year 
may prove beneficial to sharehold. 
ers in many of the alertly man. 
aged concerns. 





As I See It! 
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leadership expects them to play 
in the disorganization of their 
own country. Thus in France, a 
strong minority of labor is openly 
out of sympathy both with the 
strikes and the political aims be. 
hind the strikes, and this opposi- 
tion may yet break the back of 
communist strength within the 
labor movement and pave the way 
for a government stable and 
strong enough to cope with the 
country’s critical situation. 

There is a good deal of evidence 
that the aggressive drive of world 
communism is being stopped cold 
or at least stalled by the very 
people to whom communism 
wants to appeal in the first place, 
namely the working classes. As 
the communist party becomes in- 
creasingly a symbol of terrorism 
and chaos, the split among labor 
in favor of order and sanity is 
bound to widen, and strengthen 
those who believe that salvation 
lies not in joining the ranks of 
Moscow. 





Individual Movements 
Shaping Market Pattern 
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but would hardly rejoice over in- 
flation controls if we get any to 
speak of. It might respond to 
Marshall- Plan action, assuring 
good business for 1948 and be 
yond; and to tax reduction, but 
neither can be a known quantity 
for some months to come. This is 
a time for continuing investment 
caution and selectivity. 
—Monday, December 1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








pRICES AND BUSINESS IN 1947 
by H. C. Kuthe 


Business men, small and large, admit 
that the outlook is confused. The need 
is for cautions clear thinking, from a 
completely impartial point of view, well 
rained in economics and finance. 

This book does an outstanding job 
of looking facts straight in the face and 
making sound conclusions. In spite of 
an approximate trebling in the national 
supply of circulating media, says Mr. 
Kuthe, the monetary system of the 
United States was almost completely 
sound at the end of the war, mainly be- 
cause most of the new money issued 
since 1940 had passed into hoarding. 

The extensive release of these hoard- 
ings Which is now under way constantly 
adds, however, to the supply of active 
money and is making this supply there- 
by vastly greater than the needs of the 
country for active money, which fact 
constitutes the basic cause of the pres- 
sent inflationary pressure. 

The monetary disequilibrium thus in 
existence cannot be remedied, he be- 
lieves, through expanding the produc- 
tion of goods, but only through ade- 
quately reducing the supply of money, 
which requirement involves substantial 
sales of government securties by banks 
to private investors. 

Such sales can become feasible only 
if the nation should be willing to save 
its income at a considerably higher rate 
than is at present being done by it. 
This involves that the country is now 
suffering not only from an excess in the 
supply of active money but also from 
a shortage of savings or of capital 
funds, the latter defect being momen- 
tarily concealed through the release of 
the hoardings. 

Unless the supply of savings should 
at once be substantially increased, the 
nation seems bound to pass during the 
next 18 months or so, first, through an 
inflationary boom and then through a 
possibly severe depression of business. 
Here is indeed food for earnest think- 
ing. The book is replete with factual 
material on which the author’s conclu- 
sions rest. 

The author of this book was born 
in Germany where he received his edu- 
cation, and came to the United States 
in 1922. Since then he has devoted most 
of his energies to an extensive investi- 
gation of the national economy. The 
present book represents part of the 
fruits of this effort. The author has also 
been engaged for many years as a busi- 
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ness statistician in New York City. 
Business Bourse $3.00 


JOURNALISM IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By Robert W. Jones 


An extraordinary comprehensive work 
covering journalism from 1704 to the 
present, this is the only history of 
American journalism which includes the 
years of the second World War. It is 
a story of the evolution of the news- 
paper, with colorful examples of news- 
paper writing and personalities in each 
era of national development. 

Combining scholarship with the hu- 

man interest factor inherent in the 
work of a good newspaperman. Profes- 
sor Jones has gone straight to the 
source in most cases, drawing from 
the files of newspapers old and new, 
beginning with Benjamin Harris’ Pub- 
lice Occurrances in 1790, and coming 
down to the appearance of Marshall 
Field’s Chicago Sun in 1941. He quotes 
liberally from old newspapers, and 
when a human interest story proves 
particularly pungent, such as Horace 
Greeley’s interview with Brigham 
Young, it is given to the reader at 
length. He also deals with some aspects 
of the history of journalism which have 
been either ignored or treated lightly, 
among them country weeklies and their 
influence in recent decades, and the 
neglected subject of women in jour- 
nalism. 
Through the book march the great fig- 
ures of American journalism: Godkin, 
Bryant, Curtis, Scott, William Allen 
White, Hearst, Dana, Pulitzer, Ben- 
nett, Ochs and others. Professor Jones 
brings his history up to the minute 
with a discussion of journalism in the 
second World War, the momentous de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
Associated Press case and the rise of 
such proprietors as Marshall Field in 
the field of newspaper publishing. Here 
is explained the position of newspapers 
at the close of their most difficult dec- 
ade in modern history. 

An informative and enjoyable book, 
rich in human interest and studded with 
the great figures of American jour- 
nalism, “Journalism In The United 
States” tells the whole fascinating 
story — from the first newspaper 
founded in this country, through many 
and varied stages of development, to 
the present vital place held by news- 
papers in the American scene. 


Dutton $7.50 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) om par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on January 2, 
1948, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the -ompany at the close 
of business on December 5. 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








181st Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








November 21, 1947 








QC.F- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N.Y. 
There has been declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company outstanding, 
payable December 15, 1947, to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of business 
December 4, 1947. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
ied Cuartes J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 


November 20, 1947 








UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


cc) 


A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 2, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 5, 1947. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 


Secretary and Treasurer 











Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 
November 25, 1947 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 107 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable December 20, 1947, 
to common stockholders of record at the . 
close of business December 5, 1947. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 











Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, held on 

November 17, 1947, a dividend of eighty cents 

(80c) per share was declared on 

the Common stock of the Corpora- 

tion, payable December 22, 1947, 

to stockholders of record at the 

close of business December 1, 1947. 

S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 


Secretary 
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A First Step in Your Program for a 


PROFITABLE 1948 


RY this experiment! Imagine that all your securities were sold 
yesterday. Today you have nothing but their cash value. 





Then ask yourself, “Should I repurchase my former holdings as 
offering the most outstanding prospects for safety, income, profit—or could all or 
part of my funds be used more profitably in the coming year? Should I invest my 
cash now?” 


Some investors who test their lists honestly find that they are holding securities for 
unsound reasons: (1) because they dislike to take losses even in weak issues; (2) 
because they like to see issues on their list which show a profit, even though the 
future has been discounted; (3) because they are sentimentally attached to inher- 
ited securities, or shares of a company for which they work; (4) because they feel 
that they might have difficulty in deciding upon a replacement; (5) because they 
are worried about taxes resulting from security changes; (6) procrastination. 


Today there is no need to hold unfavorable investments which will be slow to 
recover or may suffer further decline. Selected issues are available which offer a 
substantial income, a good degree of security and dynamic growth prospects if your 
purchases are strategically timed. Many are undervalued as measured by earning 
power, capital assets and 1948 potentialities. 





As a first step toward increasing your profit and income in 1948, we invite you to 
submit your security holdings for our preliminary analysis—entirely without 
obligation—if they are worth $20,000 or more. 


Our survey will point out less attractive holdings and those to keep only temporar- 
ily. It will tell you how our personal supervision can assist you to strengthen your 
diversification, income and the enhancement possibilities of your account. We will 
evaluate your list and quote an exact annual fee for our service. 


Merely send us a list of your securities. Give the size of each commitment and 
your objectives. All information will be held in strict confidence. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MacazineE oF WALL Street. A Background of forty years of service. 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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IT’S TIME TO LOOK BOTH WAYS! 


This is the time to emulate Janus, the two-faced Roman god... 
to look back upon the accomplishments of the past year, and at 
the same time to examine the future. The view in either direction 
looks good to The Glenn L. Martin Company. Here’s why: 


A Year of Achievement 


During the past year, the CAA tested and approved the new 
Martin 2-0-2 airliner, and deliveries to airlines commenced. 
Flight tests of the Martin 3-0-3 were well along. Six military 
types were built—JRM Mars, PBM Mariner, PBM-5A amphib- 
ious Mariner, AM-1 Mauler, XP4M-1 Mercator, XB-48—while 
work commenced on huge Neptune-type rockets. Military re- 
search contracts were also obtained. During 1947 Martin also 
entered the plastics field on a major scale with the construction 
of a new factory for the manufacture of Marvinol resins. Rota- 
wings, Inc. was acquired and set up as a Martin division for 
helicopter research. Numerous Martin products were manu- 
factured under license by other companies. And research in many 
diverse fields showed unusual progress. 


A Year of Promise 


The year ahead will be devoted to production. Martin will be 
filling orders for its 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 airliners ... meeting the 
demand for vinyl-type resins. Martin military output will be 
higher than in 1947. Additional Martin products may be licensed 
to other manufacturers. And sensational new Martin develop- 
ments, now leaving the experimental stage, will be announced 
during the coming year. In ’48 as in the past, better products, 
greater progress, will be made by Martin! 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 
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Builders of Dependable V9 Aircraft Since 1909 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military aircraft ® Aerial gun turrets °® Guided 
missiles ® Outstanding commercial planes for both passenger and cargo service °* 
- Marvinol resins (Martin plastics and Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing 
aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ® Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. Rubber Co.) 
* Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ® Stratovision 
nen a aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) © Aircraft ground- 
handling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to 
TREET guard the peace and build better living in many far-reaching fields. 























“On the Air 


( with the help of Steel ) 





LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild on the Air, pre- 
sented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast net- 
work. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


Lirteratty hundreds of things neces- 
sary to radio are made of steel . . . from trans- 
mitting towers, 200 feet high, to tiny wires for 
tubes. 

United States Steel plays an important part 
in supplying the stecl that radio needs. The 
members of the United States Steel family know 
how to make steel that fills every requirement. 
In their hands, steel is the most versatile of all 
metals. 

That’s why so much of the steel being used 
throughout the radio industry is U-S-S Steel— 
another instance of the U-S:S Label being 
known as a dependable guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 














